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Committee demands action 


While the rate of still-births and 
deaths in the first week of life has 
fallen from 15.5 per 1,000 births 
in 1978 to 10.3 in 1983, it still 
lags behind countries like Scan- 
dinavia, and varies from region 
to region and from one social 
class to another. 

“The rate is still unnecessarily 
high, and ... the high priority 
which the Government 
apparently attaches to bringing 
it down yet further must be 
matched by action.” 

This conclusion comes from 
the. House of Commons Social 
Services Committee, chaired by 
Renee Short MP, in its latest re- 
port, Perinatal and Neonatal 
Mortality, published last month. 
It is the first follow-up report 
from a departmentally-related 
Select Committee. 

Several areas particularly con- 
cerned the Committee. 


It labelled the existing 
maternity grant of £25 as 
“almost derisory.” 


It found the high perinatal 


mortality (PNM) rate among 
ethnic minorities “a major out- 
standing problem” and called for 
an immediate initiative by the 
DHSS and renewed efforts at loc- 
al level to improve antenatal 
care delivery. 

With the gap ever widening 
between the PNM rate of social 
classes 1 and 5, it reitterated the 
need for areas of social depriva- 
tion to get special attention. 

The Committee noted that 40 
per cent of women aged 20 to 24 
smoke, and asked the Govern- 
ment to renew its efforts to have 
a strong warning against smok- 
ing in pregnancy put on 
cigarette packets. 

It wanted unambiguous mini- 
mum standards of staffing and 
equipment for the maternity ser- 
vices and emphasised that only 
the Government’s Maternity Ser- 
vices Advisory Committee 
(MSAC) was in a position to 
produce acceptable national 
standards. Successive ministers 

continued on page 12 
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Robin Surgeoner, left winner of 5 gold medals, with Howard 
Bailey, the Society's Sports and Recreation Officer. 


The best in the world! 


Howard Bailey reports on the International Games for the Disabled 


The International Games for 
the Disabled held in New 
York last month was a 
triumph for the Great Britain 


cerebral palsy team. They 
won 39 gold, 41 silver and 38 
bronze medals. 


Added to the medals won 
by the other British teams — 
the blind, amputees and les 
autres — Britain achieved 247 
medals, coming second only 
to America. 

From the first morning of the 
competition when Brenda 
Woodcock won the first gold 
medal of the Games, in the cross 
country event, the 60-strong cp 
team started a domination of the 
events they never relinquished. 

Throughout the two weeks 
they performed with © skill, 
sportsmanship and pride. They 
showed a dedicated and profes- 
sional attitude both to the com- 
petition and to the many people 
who had sponsored the trip. 

Highlights became innumer- 
able. One came to expect suc- 
cess every time Brenda Wood- 
cock or Colin Keay arrived at the 
starting line; each amassed three 


gold medals and several world 
records. 

When Robin Surgeoner swam 
there was no one to compare 
with his power through the 
water. 

Martin Mansell’s swimming 
dual over four events with Stefan 
Stuhl from Denmark showed 
guts and dtermination. Having 
been beaten to second place 
three times by the narrowest of 
margins, he came back to win at 
his fourth try. 

In the field events, Norman 
Burns and Anthony Griffin both 
won club and javelin gold med- 
als and increased the world’s 
best distances considerably, 
while in the ladies Class 3 events, 
there was a fascinating struggle 
between Aileen Harper, Ann 
Trotman and Anne Swann. In 
one event the Union Jack was 
raised 3 times. 

Perhaps the 4x100m Men’s 
Relay summed up the spirit of 
the Games. Without a sprint 
medal between them, the British 
team stormed through to win by 
over 30 metres. 

Reports, medal winners, p.6-7. 
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Winners, judges and officers of the Society after the literary lunch. From left to right, back row: George 
Greenfield, John Cox, Ann Gabell, Guillermo Espejo, Nanette Newman, Eileen Johnstone, Lady Wilson, 


Sidney Harris 


Elizabeth Brown, Fay Robson and Mrs Joyce Smith. Front row: Sara Morgan, April Bird, Kenneth Smith, 


Rebecca Osborne and Jenny Waller. 


1984 winners of the Literary Contest 


The Spastics Society’s annual 
Literary Contest had an extra 
attraction this year — the new 
Jeffrey Archer Prize, to be 
awarded only if a piece of writ- 
ing showed outstanding merit. 

At the reception for winners at 
Fitzroy Square, London on 11 
July, Guillermo Espejo accepted 
the cheque and trophy from 
John Cox for his story “An Eyeful 
of Dust” — a tense descriptive 
piece set in Guatemala under a 
military regime. 

A Fellow in Politics at South- 
ampton University, Guillermo 
Espejo has only been writing 
fiction for two years. He entered 
the competition to test the 
quality of his work. 

“My subject is politics, and I 
just need a bit of imagination and 
knowledge on top of that’, he 
said. “But fiction is an art which 
must be worked at, and I worked 
very hard.” 

His piece didn’t overshadow 
the other winners. All the judges 
‘at the literary lunch — poetess 
Lady Wilson, actress Nanette 


Winning work 


A book containing the work of 
past winners of The Society’s 
Literary Competition will be 
published on 17 September. 

This was made possible by 
novelist Jeffrey Archer, who last 
year donated £5,000 from his 
royalties to produce the book. 

Write Angles is published by 
Hodder & Stoughton, priced 
£3.50. 
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Newman and literary agent 
George Greenfield -— com- 
mented on the extremely high 
standard of work. 

As Mrs Joyce Smith said in her 
opening speech, the competi- 
tion’s emphasis has always been 
on ability rather than disability. 

In the adult section (£100 first 
prize), Kenneth Smith won the 
fiction prize for his sea tale about 
two confusingly similar twins 
called “The Brothers”. “A fine 
piece of atmospheric writing” is 
how George Greenfield de- 
scribed it. 

The father of twins, with 27 
years experience in the Mer- 
chant Navy, Kenneth Smith 
knew what he was talking about. 

Jenny Waller was at the lunch 
for the second year running, hav- 
ing won second prize in the 
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TRAVELMASTER HOIST 


poetry section last year. This 
time she won first prize for adult 
general interest, with a thought- 
ful reminiscence of an episode in 
her youth. 

“I write from the heart, not the 
head,” she said. “I can only write 
from experience — and I’ve hada 
lot of that!” 

Her autobiography will be 
published by Westminster Press 
in November. 

Ann Gabell won first prize in 
the adult poetry section, for her 
“Well observed poem about 
ancient and modern Galilee”, as 
Lady Wilson put it. 

In the junior section (£25 first 
prize), April Bird, aged 13, won 
first prize for prose with “The 
Caged Beast” which impressed 
Nanette Newman for its eco- 

continued on page 12 
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Marks and Spencer's special offer. The Duke of Westminster 


Warrington Guardian 


accepts a £12,000 cheque for Daresbury Hall Residential Centre. To 
celebrate its centenary, each MES store has been allocated money to 
spend on a project of lasting benefit to the community. The War- 
rington branch chose to “sponsor” the building and furnishing of a 
bedroom in the new wing at Daresbury, which the Duke officially 
opened on 6th July, unveiling a commemorative plaque. From left 
to right: Paul Walsh, Acting Manager of Daresbury Hall; Glenn 
Mayberry, Group Administrator, Marks & Spencer London; Joan 
Williams, Chairman, North West Region; Mel Absalom, Manager of 
Marks and Spencer, Warrington; Fred Osman, Area Manager for 
Residential and Day Care Centres; Mrs Joyce Smith, Chairman. 


Letters to the Editor 


Disability Now 12 Park Crescent London WIN 4EQ 


Vital questions 


It was with some irritation I read 
the letter from the Midlands 
Appeals Officer in the June edi- 
tion, who was so touchy about 
the name Spastics News. He 
seems to think that the change of 
name to the misleading non-title 
of Disability Now accounts for 
its increased circulation. I sug- 
gest a more likely explanation is 
that it is now free. 

There is little obvious change 
in the paper, and certainly not 
more Group news as was prom- 
ised although it does now have 
the insert of Cerebral Palsy 
Overseas. ; 

The new title is misleading be- 
cause the word “disability” is ap- 
plicable to a vast range of hand- 
icaps from a broken leg to total 
incapacity. 

In reply to Mr G Ackroyd in 
the May issue, you admit that the 
decision to change the name of 
our paper was taken by the Ex- 
ecutive Council, presumably 
without any consultation with 
Groups or spastics themselves. 

With this precedent, will the 
Executive Council, edged on by 
administrators obsessed with 
change for change’s sake, now 
feel free to pander to an unthink- 
ing and disgruntled minority, 
and plunge The Society into the 
dark unknown by changing the 
well-known and greatly re- 
spected name of The Spastics 
Society? 

I am a spastic and have been 
for 28 years the Secretary of the 
Group which I founded, and to 
me the word “spastic” holds no 
shame or any other emotion ex- 
cept, perhaps, gratitude that by 
coining the word “spastic” the 
four originators of The Society 
enabled the public to under- 
stand the problems of cp, and by 
being shown the suffering the 
public were encouraged to give 
generously to support its work. 

Of course there is much more 
work to be done and many more 
spastics to help in this country 
before we should divert our re- 
sources to those overseas. Much 
must still be done to educate the 
public to a more caring attitude 
so that eventually true integra- 
tion will be achieved. 

All this will cost money which 
will be gladly donated by the 
generous public who have come 
to know, respect and trust The 
Spastics Society. 

But that trust and support will 
soon evaporate if it is seen that 
many thousands of pounds are 
being spent on  whimsically 


changing the name of The Socie- 
ty and publicising that change. 
Many would withdraw their sup- 
port in disgust but many more 
would never know of the change 
and think that the new name was 
that of yet another charitable 
organisation. 

After just six months as The 
Society’s Director, Sir John Cox 
has indicated he favours a 
change of name and has told a 
Wales Regional Meeting that it is 
up to the Executive Council to 
decide if a change is to be made. I 
would respectfully suggest to Sir 
John Cox that this is not a matter 
to be decided by them alone. 

There should be a referen- 
dum, conducted by Group Com- 
mittees, to ascertain the views of 
evetybody — just everybody 
within The Society, spastics 
especially, but also Group mem- 
bers, parents and staff. 

Britain is a democratic coun- 
try. The Society is supposed to 
be democratic. Now is the time 
for it to be seen to be democratic 
on such a vital question. 
Rosalind Osborne 
Hon Sec Colwyn Bay Group 


It is difficult to pin-point why 
the circulation of Disability 
Now is increasing. Readers were 
informed that it would be free 
in June 1983; the newspaper 
was re-launched in July 1983; 
the name was changed in March 
1984 and the number of pages 
increased in April 1984. We 
know only that the circulation 
is steadily increasing, helped by 
deliberate efforts on our part to 
make the newspaper more 
widely known. 

The small amount of space 
allocated to local group news 
reflects the lack of news we re- 
ceive from local groups. 

On the name of the news- 
paper, many people object to 
the name “spastics” and to a 
newspaper that singles out their 
disability (see letters page last 
month ). As I said in the May edi- 
tion, there was consultation 
with many people before the 
Executive Council took its 
decision. 

On the broader issue of The 
Society’s name, there is no de- 
sire to change for change’s sake. 
But since dissatisfaction has 
been expressed about the word 
“spastic”, we must see what the 
problems are and find out how 
the public perceives us — Ed. 


What I did say was that a pre- 
liminary*small market survey 
had shown that there was a 
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Could you be 

a member of 

the Executive 
Council? 


by lorwerth Thomas 


It is about 2 months until the 
AGM of the Society and several 
readers may well be thinking of 
the annual elections to the Ex- 
ecutive Council. Let me there- 
fore cast an eye over the func- 
tions of the Council, its composi- 
tion, and just how much time 
one needs to devote to the Socie- 
ty to be an effective Council 
member. 

Briefly, the Council’s main 
function is to control the Socie- 
ty’s affairs, to develop its operat- 
ing policies within the limits of 
available finance, to review 
those policies as time goes by 
and generally set the Society’s 
aims and purposes for the future 
in a proper and responsible man- 
ner. 

For this we have 15 people 
from all walks of life, some with 
specialised knowledge or skills, 
most with a long experience of 
the Society at large. Several are 
themselves cerebral palsied peo- 
ple and many others are parents 
of cerebral palsied children. The 
one common factor is that all 
have the interests of the Society 
nationally at heart. 

The underlining is important. 
It is very likely that all Council 
members have cut their teeth in 
their Own group area, contri- 
buted to the local group’s well- 
being, formed it perhaps, and 
brought it through its initial dif- 
ficulties. They may then have de- 
veloped interests in the affairs of 
the region where the group is 
located. 

But as a Council member he or 
she must realise that the prime 
interest must be The Society 
throughout the land:-The re- 
sponsibility is that of being an 
executive director of a Society 
that has widespread assets and 
an annual turnover of some £27 
million, as well as being the 
corporate employer of about 
2,600 people. 

Every member has 14 col- 
leagues including a chairman, 
two vice-chairmen and an 


Photo Reportage 
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honorary treasurer. Five of the 
members stand down at each 
AGM to seek re-election: that is 
to say members have a normal 
tenure of office of three years, 
then they put up for re-election 
if they wish. Mostly they do. 

Often they are all re-elected 
and no new blood enters the 
Council that year. Sometimes 
one or more may resign and at 
that particular AGM the chances 
of election may be improved. 
Sometimes an “old” member will 
be displaced (and it is by no 
means unknown for that mem- 
ber to be re-elected at a later 
date). Each year the procedure 
for entry is there. 

Who elects the members? 
Each Council and Special Com- 
mittee member has a personal 
vote. So does each Group affili- 
ated to the Society, through its 
nominee members. 

With some 190 groups and 15 
members it may well be that new 
applicants will not be known to 
all. The Society has tried its best 
to overcome this difficulty. De- 
tails about the candidates are 
published in Disability Now. 
Also, the evening before the 
AGM, most of the voters will be 
found at a party at 12 Park Cres- 
cent where present members of 
the Executive Council will en- 
sure that all candidates are intro- 
duced to as many Group repre- 
sentatives as possible. Do not 
therefore miss this opportunity 
— it may well make the difference 
between being elected and hav- 
ing to try again. 

If you were elected, how 
much time and energy would 
you need? 

The Council usually meets 5 
times a year in London and twice 
(for review of policy) at Castle 
Priory near Oxford. In addition 
it is customary, though not 
mandatory, for each member to 


sit on a Special Committee: the 


Management Board has some 10 — 


meetings 
perhaps 5, the Regions and 
others 3 or 4. All are generally in 
London. 

The paperwork for a meeting 
can be considerable and often 
complex and it is important that 
you read it and come with a 


_ Viewpoint or questions. It is dif- 


ficult therefore to say how much 
time it will all take — a minimum 
of perhaps 10 days. After that it is 
really a matter of how much time 
you Can spare. 

A word of warning therefore: 
it is as well that an aspiring Coun- 
cil member has a word with his 
employer. Some employers en- 
courage charitable activities to 
the extent of granting generous 
time off. Others may be positive- 
ly discouraging. Find out before 
you are elected, not afterwards! 

Is there such a person as an 
ideal Council member? Probably 
not, but we all know of certain 
undesirable qualities and I make 
no bones about them. Intolerant 
people do not go down well, 
however brilliant they may be in 
their field. Those who use 10 
words where one will do will 
find their colleagues concentrat- 
ing on the ceiling and the chair- 
man’s fingers drumming the 
table. And heaven preserve us 
from those whose election to the 
Council is a passing activity as a 
helpful stepping stone to other 
things. Helpful to themselves, 
that is! 

Do not worry if you lack a spe- 
ciality. You may not know an in- 
vestment portfolio from a music 
case, but you will have col- 
leagues and advisers who do. 
Bring with you common sense, 
tolerance and an inquisitive, ba- 
lanced mind to reinforce your 
deep interest in, and your ex- 
perience of, The Society. 

Do you get paid? No. Do you 
get expenses? Yes, at a reason- 
able rate. 

If you are elected, be fully 
aware that the legal responsibil- 
ity of running The Society is with 
you. You and your colleagues 
command the ship and plan its 
course. 

It is a fulfilling, exciting and 
demanding job. Good luck! 


If you would like to stand for 
election, contact the Committee 
Secretary at Park Crescent. Clos- 
ing date for nominations ts 21 
September. 


lot of ignorance about the 
name “spastic” and about the 
work of The Spastics Society. It 
was worrying because it is clear 
that we are not getting the mes- 
sage through properly. 

It was important that we 
should gain more knowledge in 
order that an active debate 
could be held which might, as a 
last resort, consider a change of 
name. 

It was The Society as a whole 
who would make decisions — 
but it would be my responsibil- 
ity to obtain the facts upon 
which democratic and _ in- 
formed debate could be held — 
Director. 


Magazine planned 


I am blind and physically dis- 
abled, I have cerebral palsy, and I 
am planning to start producing a 
magazine on cassette for people 
who are both visually disabled 
and have a physical disability. 

I plan to produce the maga- 
zine monthly and there is to be 
no charge. 

Please ask all interested peo- 
ple to write to me. 

Miss V Slane 

2 Maitland House 
Churchill Gardens 
London SW 1 x 


’ Rifton 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


A wide variety of special furniture and ecuinianeit fot the Hiindiéapped child. | 
Fully illustrated CATALOGUE available free 
Robertsbridge E Sussex TN32 5DR phone 0580 880626: 
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REPORTS 


Self-advocacy day 
in Wales 


‘ It’s catching on 


F A “self advocacy” day for people 
with disabilities — the first of its 
ind in Wales — was held in 
_ Swansea in June. It was orga- 
eed by the Wales Region of The 
_ Spastics Society and the Swansea 
_ group of MENCAP. 
_ The day was chaired jointly by 
a panel of mentally handicapped 
people from the Avro Adult 
Training Centre at Southend on 
Sea. They are very experienced 
self-advocacy having set up a 
committee for trainees — or stu- 
dents as they prefer to be called 
— at their training centre. 
_ 50 people with varying de- 
“grees of handicap came from 
adult training centres, residen- 
_ tial units and work centres in and 
- around Swansea. 
Bronach Crawley, a clinical 
psychologist from the Institute 
_ of Psychiatry, started the Confer- 
ence by suggesting that we are 
all handicapped in various ways, 
some more obviously — than 
others, but that we all have the 
right to our own opinions and 
should be able to speak up for 
ourselves. 
_ Barry Woodward, a member 
of the student committee at Avro 
_ ATC, explained that the commit- 
tee had been set up by election; 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Disability debate 


Opening the first major debate 
on disability for nearly a year on 
29 June, Alf Morris MP described 
the changes in Social Security 
Benefits for disabled people as a 
“brutal attack on the living stan- 
dards of some of the most hard- 
pressed disabled people in this 
country.” 

He expressed grave concern 
over the cut in child dependen- 
cy additions and the 80 per cent 
disablement test for the new Se- 
vere Disablement Allowance 
(SDA). 

On service provision for dis- 
abled people, Alf Morris outlined 
the dilemma of local authorities 
who face “cuts, cuts and still 
further cuts” in their spending 
ability. He accused the Govern- 
ment of paying lip-service to the 
importance of community care, 


yet punishing every local 
attempt to make it a humane 
reality. 


_ The Government’s policy on 

employment which aims to en- 
courage disabled people to be- 
come taxpayers, also came 
under fire. Alf Morris com- 
mented that the brunt of spend- 
ing cuts at the MSC has fallen on 
the Disablement Resettlement 
Service. 

“The problem is not one of re- 
sources, but one of political will 
_ and priorities,” he said. 

John Hannam MP raised the 
issue of VAT on building altera- 
tions. It would make the im- 
provement of buildings for dis- 
abled people less likely, he said. 


it has a say in the running of the 
centre and relays the views of 
students to the manager. 

As the day progressed more 
and more people found that they 
had something to say, particular- 
ly in the workshop session in the 
afternoon. 

We discussed rights and re- 
sponsibilities; how to stick up for 
yourself, how people would like 
to live and work. 

Similar problems emerged 
from each group. People ob- 
jected to being labelled “mental- 
ly handicapped” or “disabled”. 
They acknowledged that there 
were some rights which most 
people take for granted that 
others do not have — the right to 
a wage for a day’s work; the right 


to go out when and where you’ 


want; the right to choose what 
time you go to bed, get up and so 
on. 

By the end of the day it was 
agreed that although developing 
the confidence to speak up for 
yourself might be a slow process, 
people with handicap must take 
every chance that comes along. 

A follow-up meeting was held 
in Swansea in July. Several peo- 
ple wanted to start committees 
in their own training centres and 
one has now been established at 
the Fforestfach ATC, Swansea. 

An all-embracing Swansea 
Self-Advocacy Committee is also 
meeting regularly, the first in 
Wales. 

Anna Hiam 
Regional Officer, Wales 


MONTH IN 


Concessions already granted 
would reduce the burden to 
some extent but charities like 
The Spastics Society would still 
have to find enormous amounts 
of extra money to pay VAT. 

Tim Yeo MP emphasised the 
need for full-time education up 
to the age of 19, as required by 
law. It was deplorable, he said, 
that some local education au- 
thorities had failed to provide it; 
only half as many students with 
special needs enjoy full-time 
education as ordinary students. 

He mentioned the Society’s 
“attitude changing” poster cam- 
paign. There should be “a recog- 
nition that disabled are people 
first and disabled second”, he 
said. Anti-discrimination legisla- 
tion could foster more positive 
attitudes. . 

In reply, Tony Newton MP, 
Minister for the Disabled, said 
that cash benefits for disabled 
people were not the subject of 
any of the current social security 
reviews. But the interests of dis- 
abled people would be borne in 
mind by all those conducting the 
reviews. 

On Attendance Allowance, he 
said, “we are taking a number of 
steps to improve take-up.” There 
had been a 20 per cent rise in 
claims in one year. 

He again defended SDA, saying 
that priorities should depend on 
severity of handicap and not sex 
or marital status. The new allo- 
wance was a step towards mak- 
ing further changes in the social 
security system — although he 
made no promises on timing. 

Acknowledging the wide anxi- 
ety about prevention of handi- 
cap, Tony Newton said he could 
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£10 million goes up in smoke. MPs Tim Yeo (left) and Jack Ashley watch as the twelve foot cheque to the 


Keystone 


VAT Man burns opposite the Houses of Parliament. Two minutes later it was gone. 


A burning issue for voluntary organisations 


150 representatives from the 
Charities Reform Group 
gathered at Parliament on 3 July 
to protest to MPs about the £10 
million of publicly donated 
money they pay in VAT to the 
Treasury each year. 

A giant cheque was cere- 
monially burnt outside the GLC, 
then representatives from the 
300 charities which make up the 
Group lobbied their individual 
MPs. 

At a special meeting of the 
VAT Reform Group in the Grand 
Committee Room of the House 
of Commons, Tim Yeo, MP, ex- 
Director of The Spastics Society, 
announced the launch ofa list of 
parliamentary supporters. MPs 
who signed the list would be 


pledging their support to VAT 
reform. 

Jack Ashley, MP, and John 
Hannam, MP, members of the All 
Party Disablement Group, 
emphasised that VAT at 15 per 
cent was an unacceptable bur- 
den on voluntary organisations. 

Jack Ashley said that the situa- 
tion was getting worse now that 
VAT was being charged on build- 
ing alterations as well as services 
and equipment. 

“Charities perform the same 
function as local authorities,” he 
said. “But unlike local author- 
ities, they are taxed.” 

“It so happens that they have 
been the victims of a switch from 
direct to indirect taxation,” he 
said. 


Sharon Hughes, Secretary of 
the Bolton and District Spastics 
Society and a member of The 
Spastics Society Executive 
Council, drew attention to the 
cost placed on individual tami- 
lies, when building alterations to 
private homes can help disabled 
people live as part of the com- 
munity. 

John Hannam said that this 
was why he had tabled an 
amendment to the Finance Bill, 
zero-rating alterations carried 
out for the benefit of disabled 
people in their homes, in charity 
establishments or public build- 
ings. 

On 12 July, however, the 
amendment was defeated after 
an all-night sitting. 


give no great commitment on 
the outcome of the Maternity 
Benefits review. The DHSS 
Rubella Campaign was a positive 
step towards reducing the inci- 
dence of handicap. 

He also mentioned the DHSS 
freephone advice services which 
have been set up “throughout 
almost the whole country” in re- 
cent months — 12 per cent of 
these enquiries are about be- 
nefits for disabled people. 

He hoped the service would 
be introduced into Greater 
London soon. 


£10.5m handout 


The Government is to make 
£10.5 million available over 
three years, mainly through 
voluntary organisations, to help 
and improve care for elderly, 
mentally ill or mentally hand- 
icapped people living in the 


community. 
Norman Fowler, Social Ser- 
vices Secretary, made _ the 


announcement during a debate 
on the National Health Service 
on 5 July. 

He acknowledged the support 
that disabled people in the com- 
munity receive from families, 
friends or voluntary helpers. The 
money will be for training and 
back-up services to volunteers. 


Child care law 


An official working party to clar- 
ify the complexities of the pre- 
sent child care law was 
announced on 19 July by Nor- 
man Fowler, Social Services 
Secretary. 

It is part of the Govern- 
ment’s response to the House 
of Commons Social Services 
Committee Report, Children in 
Care. 


The working party will in- 


clude members from the DHSS; 
the Home Office, The Lord Chan- 
cellor’s Department and the Law 
Commission. Its proposals will 
be the basis for consultation. 


HOUSE OF LORDS 
No 16-19 circular 


The Government will not issue a 
circular restating the duty of 
Education Authorities to pro- 
vide suitable education for all 
young people, including handi- 
capped people, up to the age of 
19 years. Replying to a written 
question on 25 June, the Earl of 
Swinton said that the duty was 
well-known. 


Rich and poor 


Lord Wells-Pestell opened a de- 
bate on 28 June about “the wide- 
ning social and economic differ- 
ences between the rich and the 
poor” in the UK. 

The cycle of deprivation 
which condemns families to 
poverty and can lead to disaster 
and violence must be broken, he 
said. It is the Government’s re- 
sponsibility to see that people 
are properly looked after, fed 
and allowed a normal existence. 

Lord Cockfield, for the Gov- 
ernment, refuted the picture ofa 
country where the rich are 
growing richer and the poor 
poorer; the picture was rather 
one of wealth extending steadily 
through society. 

Some peers suggested that 
higher benefits would solve the 
problem. But Lord Banks said 
there was really no simple and 
painless way to break the cycle; 
unless the issue was given top 
priority — which would mean 
other areas of public expendi- 
ture taking a lower place — the 
problem would remain. 

Baroness Lane-Fox pointed 
out that families with aged or dis- 


_ abled members were among the 


poorest. She welcomed the in- 
troduction of mobility and 
attendance allowances as mak- 
ing people more self-supporting. 
She also praised the steps taken 
by the MSC to interest em- 
ployers in the positive employ- 


ment qualities of disabled peo- 
ple through the new code of 
practice and various schemes. 

Introducing the issue of com- 
munity care, Lord Stallard said 
that all sides of the House sup- 
ported Care in the Community 
but the cash to make it reality 
was missing. 

Children must be rescued 
from long-stay hospitals, he said. 
A definition for “short-term care” 
was essential. 

To extend community care 
would make more demands on 
social services. Using The Spas- 
tics Society as an example, he 
pointed out how voluntary orga- 
nisations are having to use funds 
for extra provision where statu- 
tory authorities are failing, and 
this when they are suffering from 
cuts in grants and from VAT. 


Long-stay hospitals 
1,600 children under the age of 
16 are living in long-stay hospit- 
als, 68 of them children under 5. 
Lord Glenarthur, in reply to a 
written question on 15 July, 
could only provide figures from 
December ’82 which included 
children receiving short periods 
of reassessment or care in hos- 
pital. Special Government 
funded projects will help bring 
nearly 300 children out. 

The Spastics Society is con- 
ducting a survey through its own 
regional network to establish 
more up-to-date figures. 

Amanda Jordan 
Sharron Saint Michael 
to be continued next month 


Party conferences 


SDP at Buxton = 9-12 
September 

Liberal, Bournemouth 17- 
Pai September 

Labour at Blackpool, 1-5 
October 

Conservative, Brighton 9- 
12 October 


Wendy Wheeler is on holiday. 


CEREBRAL PALSY 
OVERSEAS 


Both the administration and the 
funding of care for mentally 
handicapped people in Great 
Britain differs considerably from 
Finland. 

For example, in Finland the 
Government completely reg- 
ulates the number of staff and 
new buildings which leads to.a 
certain regional equality. In 
general, the housing and staff 
situation seem quite good. 

Emphasis has been laid on set- 
ting up new establishments; 
progress has been understood 
above all as developing better 
material resources. In Great Bri- 
tain, however, these resources 
are often fairly modest, and the 
focus seems rather to have been 
on carefully developing the qual- 
ity of services offered. 

Having had the chance to get 
acquainted with the English sys- 
tem, I was left with the strong 
impression that the starting 
point has been serious consid- 
eration of the handicapped per- 
son himself, his way of ex- 
periencing and relating. Cou- 
pled with respect for his will and 
opinions, this has inspired the 
effort to make a mentally hand- 
icapped person’s life richer and 
more “normal”. 

There has of course been 
much discussion about norma- 
lisation and integration in Fin- 
land since the 1960s. It has been 
recognised that the life and cir- 
cumstances of mentally hand- 
icapped people should resemble 
as much as possible those of 
their non-handicapped peers. In- 
tegration into the community — 
physical, functional and social — 
has been demanded. 

It has also been suggested that 
the large institutions should be 
divided into smaller home-like 
units. 

Out-patient care, special 
homes for mentally handicapped 
people and sheltered workshops 
have been developed. From 
1985, education will be compul- 
sory for all mentally handicap- 
ped people aged 6 to 17 years 
regardless of the severity of the 
handicap. 

Although development in the 
economic and technical sectors 
has been extremely rapid in Fin- 
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growing sense of responsi tility — Alison Haymes, a student of 
Dene College, cares for her guinea pig. 


“Creating new possibilities for the 
mentally handicapped person depends 
on unprejudiced respect for his potential” 


Kalevi Kaipio, 


an educational administrator, 


compares 


attitudes in Finland and the UK. His recent visit with 


the National Welfare 


Handicapped in Helsinki was 


land, not enough attention has 
been given to the handicapped 
person himself, his personal de- 
velopment and _ experience. 
There has been little critical dis- 
cussion about the ways a mental- 
ly handicapped person develops, 
how he sees his own life, and 
what the chances are of him tak- 
ing responsibility for it. 

Too little consideration has 
also been given to whether avail- 
able financial resources are 
being used in the right way, judg- 
ing from the handicapped per- 
son’s point of view. 

In spite of everything, a child 
may still be placed in an institu- 
tion merely because there was 
no adequate school services 
near his home. 

I agree with Alison Wert- 
heimer of Campaign for the Men- 
tally Handicapped, and with Ex- 
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odus, that even in the case of the 
severely handicapped or deeply 
retarded child, alternatives to in- 
stitutionalisation should be con- 
sidered and arranged near the 
child’s home so that ultimately 
no child should have to be insti- 
tutionalised. 

If we are to move away from 
“good nursing” towards im- 


proved services, the values and 
attitudes of those in charge of 
administration and _ planning 
must change. 

Compared to Great Britain, 
organised care of mentally hand- 
icapped people in Finland is re- 
latively recent; it has developed 
over the last 20 years. 

A basic premise of the Finnish 
law dealing with mental retarda- 
tion states that when decisions 
are made that concern a mental- 
ly handicapped person, medi- 
cine, education and social ser- 
vices should be equally repre- 


sented. Recently, however, 
there has been a tendency to 
strengthen the traditional 


medically-orientated thinking. 

It seems that in both Finland 
and Great Britain the dispute ab- 
out the mentally handicapped 
person’s situation and rights will 
ultimately centre around philo- 
sophical issues. The medical 
model, where handicapped peo- 
ple are authoritatively given 
help and assistance will be chal- 
lenged by the more democratic 
educational and psychological 
thinking which emphasises co- 
operation with the mentally 
handicapped person and respect 
for his basic equality as another 
human being. 

Before long, it will be asked 
whether in the care of mentally 
handicapped people there is any 
need for senior administrative 
posts to be occupied by medical 
professionals. 

During our visit we saw an im- 
pressive example of respect in a 
home for mentally handicapped 
people in Cambridge. We saw 
the warmth and enthusiasm of 
the staff and the equal way they 
communicated with the resi- 
dents. It is by no means common 
in Finland for residents to readily 
and openly describe their way of 
living and their aims and in- 
terests to a large group of visi- 
tors. 

An experiment was going on 
at the unit. The residents were 
holding regular independent 
meetings at which they discus- 
sed their problems and plans in 


the absence of the staff. The s 
were later informed. E 
The experiment is very in- 
teresting, for there is a real dan- 
ger-that the staff might unwit- 
tingly dominate different situa- 
tions so that the residents’ true 
opinions would be stifled. In Fin- 
land, such thinking seldom 
reaches the level of practice we 
saw in Cambridge. I wonder how 
common it is in Great Britain. 
Our attitudes should be such 
that we are ready to encounter 
mentally handicapped people on 
an equal basis. We must co- 


operate with them so that we 


can adjust our work to their 
needs and views. As long as the 
medical model dominates think- 
ing in the field, practical psycho- 
logical, educational and_ ther- 
apeutic work will be hindered. 
Creating new possibilities for 
the handicapped person’s de- 
velopment depends on unpre- 
judiced respect for his potential 
to grow and lead a normal life. A 
good example of lack of pre- 
judice seems to be the computer 
centre at the Aylesbury Day Cen- 
tre in London, where mentally 


handicapped workers are given — 


instruction in computer techni- 
ques. 

In Finland, too, we are starting 
similar training. This is another 
area in which decisive change of 
attitude is needed. 

To increase independence ofa 
mentally handicapped person 
requires a radical new approach 
to teaching. Teaching responsi- 
bility is an important way to en- 
hance self-esteem and _ self- 
respect. 

The Spastic Society’s Dene 


College offered an excellent ex-_ 
ample of this. The students were 


given responsibility for the flow- 
ers and the pets. They learned by 
experience that if you don’t wa- 
ter the flowers, they die; similar- 
ly, if a student did not take prop- 
er care ofa pet, it was taken away 
from him. Although Dene Col- 
lege is not planned for mentally 
handicapped people as such, the 
methods used could probably be 
easily adapted elsewhere. 


Personal 
matters 


Kate Bond reports 


“Personal Considerations of 
Cerebral Palsied Women” 
attracted about 25 able-bodied 
and disabled men and women to 
Castle Priory College in June. 

It was clear that we all needed 
to learn about how feelings are 
expressed as well as how to give 
and receive practical help. 

We watched a video, Why is it 
for them and not me?, which 
told the stories of Elaine and 
Maureen, who are both disabled. 
Elaine was an unmarried mum 
who coped well with her child. 
Maureen had a very sheltered, 
sad life until she joined the Out- 
siders Club and made new 
friends. 

Dr Katharina Dalton, an inter- 
national specialist on menstrual 
problems, talked about her study 
of menstrual patterns in handi- 
capped women. She had found 
that handicapped women start 
menstruation earlier and their 
menopause is delayed; also that 
although physically —_handi- 
capped = schoolchildren __ fre- 
quently receive sex education 
later than their able-bodied 
peers, they start menstruation 
earlier. From Dr Dalton’s com- 
ments on the use of internal tam- 
pons, it was evident that there 
was a need for disabled people to 
have more information about 


this and for care staff to be 
better trained. 

Dr Mary Davies, Education 
and Training Officer for SPOD, 
discussed some sex aids which 
were new to me and might have 
been better introduced into the 
smaller groups. She emphasised 
that intercourse is not the only 
climax of sexual pleasure; she 
talked of touching, kissing and 
talking as well. 

We were told about different 
positions and how to improvise 
aids. 

Relaxation, the invasion of 
privacy, staff help, loneliness, joy 
and self-esteem were all ex- 
amined. We found that we all 
wanted to bé needed as well as 
to love and be loved. 

One whole day was spent on 
assertiveness. Beryl Heather, 
Director of Education for the 
Family Planning Association, 
asked us to decide “our wants 
and not wants” for the day. We 
covered fear, how to say no to 
tasks or invitations, and how to 
develop our own assertiveness. 
We examined case studies and 
used role play. 

Marianne West, who works at 
the Society’s Fitzroy Square Cen- 
tre, shared a painful, personal 
reflection of her life as a cp 
women who is unable to have 
children. — 

By contrast, Doreen Edwards, 
also cp, became pregnant easily. 
Doreen and David, her husband, 
mix with other able-bodied pa- 
rents, and Spencer seems to have 
gained from having handicapped 
parents. 

I thought the course was 
refreshing and provocative. I 


gained most from Marianne and — 
Doreen, although Doreen’s story — 


sounded too easy sometimes. 
The menstrual patterns were 
interesting, but there was not 


much information given about — 


contraception. 
Relaxation still concerns me. 
Many cp women find it almost 


impossible to relax and I find — 


that even with pillows and pills, 
spasms still occur. But it was 
good to be able to share this per- 
sonal fear. 

Little was said about sexual 
conversation. What do you say 
when you make love? 

Also, I should have liked more 
discussion about social needs 
and loneliness; more about the 
spiritual side of sexual rel- 
tionships, and more about the lit- 
tle problems of personal hygiene 
like how to cut finger nails. 

What emerged from the 
course was that communication 


ee ee ee ee ee 


is vital. Feelings — sexual or not — 


should be shared and opportuni- 
ties for talking out problems 
should be extended. Feelings 


which are often desperate can go _ 


unaired. PB 
The course certainly started 
me thinking. 


Why is it for them and not for | 


me? is available for purchase or 
hire from Brook Advisory Cen- 
tres, Education and Publica- 
tions Unit, 10 Albert Street, 


Birmingham B4 7UD. Tel. 021- — 


643 1554. 
SPOD, 286 Camden Road, 

London N7 OBJ. Tel: 01-607 

8851. bes" 


Once a Month by Dr Katha- 


rina Dalton (Fontana £1.95). 
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Society, 


j velopmental 


Forty years ago, the Hungarian 
professor, Andras Peto, formu- 


_ lated a model of global educa- 


tion for the motor impaired 


_ child. 


In Conductive Education (or 
the Pet6 system), there is no di- 
vision between education and 
treatment; all problems are re- 
garded as learning problems. 
The conductor is the child’s only 


_ teacher and teaches every aspect 


of daily life — to look and listen, 


communicate, sit and walk, dress 
and feed — as well as concepts 


and language. 

Ester Cotton, a consultant 
physiotherapist to The Spastics 
brought Conductive 
Education to England. Her arti- 
cle about it, published in De- 
Medicine and 
Child Neurology in 1965, was 
the first in English. 

The Spastics Society took a 
keen interest and supported the 
introduction of the system at 2 of 
its schools, Craig-y-Parc and Ing- 
field Manor, and at Lady Zia Wer- 
nher school. " 

In 1976 the first Conductive 
Education Unit was opened at 
Ingfield Manor School. It has 
been a source of inspiration and 
a centre for staff training ever 
since. 

Now Conductive Education 
has spread to other European 
countries and also to Australia, 
Canada, Japan and Hong-Kong. 

Two years ago the Conductive 
Education Interest Group was 


‘formed. It aims to promote the 


use of Conductive Education 
and to improve its quality 
through the exchange of in- 
‘formation in the form of news 
letters and other publications. 

It has over 100 members who 


come from many countries. Phy- 
siotherapists form the biggest 
group, Closely followed by pa- 
rents and teachers. This reflects 
the philosophy of the system: 
since Conductive Education re- 
gards all problems of the cp child 
as learning problems, it appeals 
to the teaching profession, while 
mother and baby groups or 
“Schools for Parents”, as they are 
now called, form the very found- 
ation of the system. 

Around 25 schools and units 
in the UK use some form of Con- 
ductive Education, from fulltime 
work at residential schools like 
Horton Lodge or the Society’s 
Rutland House, to sessions for 
some particular purpose such as 
dressing. 

Different aspects of Conduc- 
tive Education appeal to and suit 
different schools. 

The conductor system, where 
one person is the child’s only 
teacher, carrying out the duties 
of therapists, care staff and 
teacher, avoids the common di- 
vision between education and 
treatment and makes sure that 
the child will use new skills in 
daily functions. 

The functional approach 
allows the child to learn to over- 
come his or her dysfunction in a 
series of talks leading up to a skill 
which is immediately put to use, 
as in feeding. 

Using the speech (aloud or in- 
ner speech) of the handicapped 
child or adult to help the im- 
paired motor system is another 
distinct feature. For example, 
the conductor says “I put my 
hands on the table,” and the 
child repeats this. The intention 
is then followed by the action, 
“one, two”. 


Two views of Conductive Education 
-— from an educational psychologist... 


My own research shows that 
even quite young, severely hand- 
icapped cp children are able to 
use speech in this way. It can 
help the child perform a move- 
ment and vice versa; ie the better 
of the two skills can help the 
weaker. 

It can also help the child to 
attend and concentrate for lon- 
ger periods of time. 

My observations at the Con- 
ductive Education Unit at Ing- 
field Manor show that the 12 
children there work with a high 
degree of participation during 
lessons (task series) lasting 60 
minutes. I recorded a 65-70 per 
cent degree of participation for 
the group as well as individual 
children. (The method I use is a 
simple one: every minute I re- 
cord if the child is doing what 
the conductor planned in the 
task series; it is then possible to 
calculate each child’s level of 
attention as well as that of the 
group.) 

This high level of participation 
reflects the conductor’s skill in 
planning and carrying out a les- 
son (task series) so that each 
child finds it interesting and re- 
warding to work. 

Experiments from the Con- 
ductive Education Unit also 
show that precise grouping and 
programming can further in- 
crease the children’s levels of 
participation, provided language 
and tasks are planned according 
to each child’s development and 
skills. For young children, inter- 
raction with the adult — parent 
or conductor — is very impor- 
tant. 

The use of Conductive Educa- 
tion is growing in this country 
and reflects, I think, an increased 


Bee 


Andrew Merritt working with his conductor, Leslie Cannings. 


awareness and desire among pa- 
rents to make decisions about 
their children’s futures. 

The School for Parents is often 
where parents gain confidence 
as teachers of their own child. 

This early training will be- 
come the platform for future 
work. Schools for Parents can 
take place at any nursery, child 
development centre or town 
hall, every day or several times 
weekly. The work with pre- 
school children will prepare 
them for mainstream schooling. 

Supported by the 1981 Educa 


'...anda parent 


who went to 
Budapest 


' January 1984 was the beginning 


of an eventful and interesting 6 
months for myself and my 10- 
year-old cerebral palsied son, 
Andrew. 

We set off on a journey which 
we hoped would bring us closer 
to a greater understanding of a 
complete education system for 
cp children. Our destination was 
Budapest in Hungary, the home 
of the State Institute for Conduc- 
tive Education and the Conduc- 
tors College. 

Two weeks later we were 
joined by another mother, Val 
Harrison, and her 5-year-old son, 
Timothy. 

Andrew and Timothy are 
pupils at The Spastics Society’s 
Ingfield Manor School in Sussex 
where Conductive Education is 
practised in the special Peto unit 
and in the younger classes of the 
school. 

Although many teachers have 
visited the Institute in Budapest, 
none of the children had ever 
been. It was felt that we would 
derive great benefit from watch- 
ing how two children known to 
the staff at Ingfield would be in- 
tegrated into the Institute and 
how the Hungarian conductors 
would work with them. 

Dr Maria Hari, the Director of 
the Institute, offered us 6 
months and with the backing of 
the Society we accepted! 

The Institute has nearly 200 
pupils, mostly cp_ children 


though some have spina bifida. It 


is recognised as a school by the 
Hungarian Ministry of Education 
so follows the required school 
curriculum for all children over 


the age of 6 years. 

The children come into the In- 
stitute as residents from the age 
of 312-4 years and go home for 
holidays and weekends. They are 
of mixed intellectual and physic- 
al abilities and are “set” for their 
school work times, returning to 
their own groups to lezrn other 
skills. 

There is also a School for Pa- 
rents who bring their pre-school 
children daily. 

On arrival at the Institute our 
own children had an assessment. 

Senior conductors asked them 
to do certain tasks requiring 
skills, eg lying and rolling over. 
They were asked questions such 
as “How old are you?” and asked 
to speak the answer. 

Timothy was placed in an 
athetoid kindergarten and 
Andrew in a group of older spas- 
tic quadraplegic children (with 
some mixture of cp handicap ). 

There are on average 20 chil- 
dren to a group and these groups 
and their conductors remain 
constant. | 

Our boys quickly settled into 
the orderly routine of the day 
and were helped by the children 
in the group, who were a great 


Andrew Caspar, left, quite at home in Budapest. 


Cherry Caspar 


support. The group also moti- 
vated the children. As the sever- 
ity of handicap varies, some chil- 
dren achieve more than others 
and help and encourage those 
still learning. 

The conductors guide and 
teach their groups with skill, 
patience and kindness. They are 
very positive in their approach 
and never allow the child to have 
negative feelings about himself. 

They have all had a four year 
in-setvice training with lectures 
and practical work culminating 
in a stiff examination at the end 
of each year. 

Many people know of the daily 
physical task series that the chil- 
dren repeat in order to learn 
skills, but in Budapest we en- 
countered conductive educa- 
tion in its purest form and have 
understood that it is a complete 
learning system. Every aspect of 
the child is developed using all 
approaches, and he flourishes. 

Our children learnt many 
skills. Andrew, for example, 
learnt to extend and lock his 
elbows and to keep his arms well 
stretched out to his sides when 
walking. 

As important, they have be- 


come more lively and respon- 
sive and more complete little 
boys. 

Their days were ones of inten- 
sive learning. From the moment 
they woke up they were actively 
involved in the learning process 
— from the time they pushed off 
their slatted beds (plinths ) on to 
a pot and began dressing, 
through breakfast, to their morn- 
ing lying tasks. They were not 
carried or moved, but -walked 
collectively in and out of rooms. 

All movements were accom- 
panied by speech. 

The day continued with morn- 
ing break and school work until 
lunchtime. Again, all the chil- 
dren fed themselves or partici- 
pated in their feeding by holding 
the spoon aided by a conductor. 

The afternoon included 
another task series, usually sit- 
ting to standing and some work 
with the hands. There was 
another school work session and 
then activities involving music 
and singing, painting and hand- 
work. 

Supper time and showers and 
an early bedtime finished off a 
completely active day. They 
were tired but happy, and 
reacted as do all primary school 
age children — by sleeping well. 

Andrew and Timothy have 
benefited greatly from their time 
in the happy, relaxed but highly 
intensive atmosphere of the In- 
stitute. 

Val and I learned tremendous- 
ly from our time there. 

Teachers from England visited 
again and watched how the boys 
were learning. 

There is a long way to go be- 
fore we attain the high standards 
of Budapest, but hopefully this 
visit will further the complete 
educational approach towards 
children with cerebral palsy. 

Cherry Caspar 


Nigel Tuckett 


su 


tion Act, parents are also making 
specific requests for their chil- 
dren to have Conductive Educa- 
tion. 

Conductive Education is often 
used for a specific purpose in 
special schools — for example, 
pre-feeding and feeding activi- 
ties will enable a group of sev- 
erely physically handicapped 
pupils to have their meals with 
other pupils in the dining room. 

Schools for children with se- 
vere learning difficulties and 
physical handicaps will find in- 
creasing use for the “integrated” 
conductor principle. The separa- 
tion of education and treatment 
is meaningless with children 
with such severe problems. 

Conductive Education has 
already helped to rehabilitate 
adult stroke patients at Barnet 
General Hospital and patients 
with head injuries at the Kems- 
ley Unit at St Andrew’s Hospital 
in Nottingham. I believe that its 
principles will gain ground as 
therapists become aware of the 
benefits of the trinity, “speech- 
movement-function.” 

Training conductors has been 
a big problem. Most English con- 
ductors are trained first as 
teachers, nursery nurses or ther- 
apists. They learn Conductive 
Education from one week 
courses at Ingfield Manor and 
“on the job”. 

The Conductive Education In- 
terest Group ran 2 advanced 
courses in 1983/4. The next one, 
“The conductor and the group” 
will take place in April 1985 at 
Westhill College, Birmingham. 

Co-operation with the Insti- 
tute for Conductive Education in 
Budapest has increased recently. 
Hopefully, this intensified ex- 
change between Budapest and 
the unit at Ingfield will lead to a 
full diploma course. 

Lillemor Jernqvist 
The Spastics Society 


The Conductive Education In- 
terest Group, Ingfield Manor 
School, Five Oaks, Billingshurst, 
West Sussex RH14 9AX. Tel: 
040381 2294. 

A new leaflet about the Con- 
ductive Education Unit ts avatl- 
able, free, from the school. 

The Institute of Conductive 
Education in Budapest is bold- 
ing an international seminar 
12-15 October. Details from the 
International Cerebral Palsy 
Society, 5a Netherhall Gardens, 
London NW3 SRN. Tel: 01-794 
9761 
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Tools for childhood 


Toys are a serious part of growing up. They 
can develop one skill or many; they can 
arouse curiosity, develop sociability, encour- 
age independence and exploration, give a 
sense of achievement. 

But none of this works unless the child likes 
a toy. If it is too difficult to understand or man- 
ipulate, it can be a waste of money. 

For disabled children it is really essential to 
research toys and try them out. Besides cata- 
logues and shops, there are about 1000 toy 
libraries around the country and Play Matters/ 
The National Toy Libraries Association has a 
toy display room in London. 

The Spastics Society is building up an ex- 
hibition of toys for handicapped children at 
Fitzroy Square, London. It will include elec- 
tronic toys, and home-made toys — sometimes 
the best! A range of leaflets giving advice and 
information is also available. 


Information 

Liz Proctor, Aids and Equipment Resources Room, 
The Spastics Society, 16 Fitzroy Square, London 
WIP 5HQ. Tel: 01-387 9571. 

Toy Libraries Secretary, Play Matters/The National 
Toy Libraries Association, Seabrook House, 
Darkes Lane, Potters Bar, Herts EN6 2HI. Tel: 
(0707) 44571. 

— Judy Denziloe, Information Officer/ACTIVE and 
A selection of toys designed especially for the handicapped child is available from Special Needs, at the Play Matters address will 
Activity Toy Trust (Bradford). From the left corner —Dominoes (£9.50), Threading Toy supply information about the 20 ACTIVE groups 
(£10.00), Ball on Slope (£17.50). Roller Tower (£14.50), Wobbling Man (£7.20). in the country where disabled and able-bodied 
Large Drum (£16.00 with interchangeable covers £2.19 each), Tumbling Clown people design and make items for play, leisure 
(£7.20), Xylophone (£28.75), Four Colour Pop-Up (£10.75) and Rachel’s Rattle and communication. A catalogue of ACTIVE 
(£7.20). Write to Nicholas Pronger, Activity Toy Trust Co-ordinator, 103 Dockfield worksheets is available. 

Road, Shipley, W Yorks BD17 7AR. Books 


1985 Good Toy Guide, published jointly by Play 
Matters/The Toy Libraries Association and Inter- 
Action Inprint, price £3.95, will be available in 
September. 

Let’s Make Toys; by Roy McConkey and Dorothy M. 
Jeffree, Souvenir Press, Human Horizon series, 
hardback £7.95. 

Play Helps, by Roma Lear, William Heinemann 
Medical Books, paperback £3.75. 


Team leader Colin Rains congratul 
team at the reception at Park Crescet 


Well done’ reads the cake, presen 
Paula Monzani, winner of a Tea 
reception. Helping her is Eileen 
daughter of Lucy Anderson of the Soc 


The Pethna is a stereo player with an endless tape on which any music or other sounds 
may be recorded. A range of 14 switches are available which enable it to be operated by 


the most severely handicapped child. The Pethna player costs £239.45 and the switches 
from £1485 (less VAT to charities and handicapped people). From Toys for the 
Handicapped. 


The Haddon Rocking Horse can be fitted 
with a specially designed safety seat 
which costs £129.38. The pillar stand 
rocking horses cost from £189.75. 
Haddon Rocking Horses Lid, Station 
Road Industrial Estate, Wallingford, 
Oxon OX10 OHX. 

The Leybourne Butterfly (right) is a fas- 
cinating action toy which encourages 
hand and arm movements. £15.40 from 
Toys for the Handicapped, 76 Barracks 
Road, Sandy Lane Industrial Estate, 
Stourport-on-Severn, Worcs DY13 9OB. 


Tactile Buttons consists of a wooden inset tray with 7 large fit-in 
“buttons”, each with a different texture to match with the same sur- 
face on the baseboard. £7.97 from James Galt & Co. 


= ers = = oa 
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The Runabout is an exciting toy, encouraging in- 
dependence as you scoot yourself about. Deck- 
platform on tyre-top provides seating, with two 
strong handgrips. £33.81 from Community Play- 
things, Robertsbridge, E Sussex TN32 SDR. 


The Gymbo ts a new construction toy, consisting of tubes, connec- 
tors, panels and wheel components which can be locked together to 
build a whole variety of things — one day a shop, the next a space 
capsule! There are 4 kits available, costing from £59.95 to £99.95. 
Available from toyshops and mail order catalogues. 


The cp tea 


Gold 


Robin Surgeoner 
50m F/S, 50m B/S, 
100m F/S, 200m F/S, 
4x50m F/S Relay 
Brenda Woodcock 
200m, 400m, 

Cross Country 
Colin Keay 

60m, 400m, 

Cross Country 
Anne Swann 

Shot, Distance kick, 
Medicine Ball Thrust 
Aileen Harper 
Club, Slalom, 60m 
Norman Burns 
Club, Javelin 
Anthony Griffin 
Club, Javelin 

Jane Peters 

Club, Javelin 

Linda Fyfe 

Shot, Javelin 

Val Smith 

Club, 25m F/S 
Helen Hilderley 
Archery 

Philip Thorne 
Archery 

Amanda Kyffin 
Discus 

Sue Stevenson 
Javelin 

Amanda Little 
Prec. Throw 
Martin Mansell 
50m B/S, 

4x50m F/S Relay 
CarolJohnson 
Ind. Boccia 

Claire Fox 

Slalom 

Loraine Charters 
60m 

Diane Wiscombe 
25m F/S 

Jane Stidever 
Dressage 

Paul Taylor 

Gary Gardner 
Gerard McConnell 
Darren Rabin 

4x 100m Mens Relay 
Robin Surgeoner 
Chris Hamshire 
Eric Green 

Martin Mansel! 
4x50m F/S Mens Relay 


Silver | 
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“If able-bodied athletes had the same dedication...” 


1,800 athletes from 54 nations 
_(excluding Russia) competed in 
_ the International Games for the 
_ Disabled in Nassau County, NLY., 
- from 16 to 30 June. 

_ Four disabilities were repre- 
sented: blind, amputees, les 
_ autres and cerebral palsy. (The 
_paraplegics, who should have 
_competed in Illinois, eventually 
- met at Stoke Mandeville. ) 

_ The opening ceremony was 

performed by President Reagan 
and the dedication by Bob 
Beaman, the long-jump world 


: The athletes prepare for a heat 
_ of the 60m class 4 wheelchair 
dash. 


Nigel Tuckett 


British cp team by British Airways. 
silver medal, cuts the cake at the 
ud on her left is Ruth Anderson, 
borts and Recreation Department. 


iedal winners 


Bronze 


Helen Hilderley 
Shot, Club, Discus 
Edwin Moore 
60m, 200m, Club 
m Jason Beasley 
Discus, Slalom, 3x60m Relay 
om, Jane Stidever 

ist 50m F/S, 200m F/S 
Paul Taylor 

Shot, Cross Country 
Anna Blake 

S, 25m F/S, 50m F/S 
Terry Hudson 
Slalom, Ind. Boccia 
Lorraine Charters 
200m 

Gordon Robertson 
60m 

Linda Fyfe 

Club 

yn Ann Trotman 
Discus, 3x60m Relay 
at Amanda Kyffin 
Javelin 

Eric Green 

Club 

Paula Knapper 
Club 

David Pearce 
Distance Throw 
Mark Chard 

Ind. Boccia 
Norman Burns 
Slalom 

Jimmy Murray 
25m B/S 

Chris Hamshire 
50m B/S 

Beverley Leaper 
50m B/S 

Steve Varden 

Shot 

Keith Bell 

Weight Lifting 

Sue Stevenson 


20m 

Brenda Woodcock 
50m F/S 

Carol Johnson 
25m F/S 
Wheelchair Soccer team 
Soccer team 

Ann Trotman 
Maria Brooks 
Jason Beasley 
3x60m co-ed relay 


record holder. 

Nassau County is on Long 
Island, about 25 miles north of 
New York. The site of the games, 
Hofstra University, had under- 
gone a complete face-lift — miles 
of fencing, numerous marquees 
and floral decorations. 

Police were in abundance: it 
was estimated that 75 per cent of 
the local force was assigned to 
the games. One could not go in 
or out of the competitors’ 
accommodation without an ID 
pass, and if people went out in 
numbers they had to have a 
police escort. 

It was a pity that the organisa- 
tion of the competition was not 
as effective as the security. 
Added pressure was put on 
athletes because they did not 
know well in advance where to 
compete. Over the 2 weeks, 
however, this improved con- 
siderably. 

As disabled sport develops 
and the training becomes more 
dedicated, standards are impro- 
ving tremendously, and many 
world records were bettered at 
the Games. 

Competitions were held in 
athletics (track and field), swim- 
ming,  table-tennis, cycling, 
weight-lifting, soccer, goal ball, 
volleyball, basketball and riding. 

Of the sports, only basketball 
was integrated. It is often dif- 
ficult for people with different 
disabilities to compete on the 
same level — although Scandina- 
vian countries disagree. 

With 4 disability groups com- 
peting in different events in a 
different arena at the same 


time, it was difficult to establish a 
united team spirit, but efforts 
were made by many individuals 
to get around and support each 
other. Certain events inspired 
vociferous support, such as the 
cp soccer and the amputee vol- 
leyball. It was at times like these 
that one realised the importance 
of team spirit and understanding 
the problems of other disabili- 
ties. 

Because people do not inte- 
grate for competitions, it does 
not mean that they cannot inte- 
grate for training, coaching and 
socialising. They can also act asa 
united body to educate those 
who believe that disabled peo- 
ple are not normal or that dis- 
abled sport is not real sport. 

It was evident how much 


Barry Jackson 


Sue Stevenson competing in the 
wheelchair soccer, in which Bri- 
tain took the bronze. Sue col- 
lected 5 medals altogether, in- 
cluding a gold in javelin — and 
she’s returning to Long Island 
in August to marry an Official 
at the rifle range. 


Sheree Brown 


The bronze medal-winning Great Britain soccer team. 


thought and planning had gone 
not only into the training of the 
athletes but also into wheelchair 
design, shot putt technique, 
table tennis grips and racing 
bikes. 

Every criterion of a dedicated 
athlete was met, and I certainly 
believe that if able-bodied 


Howard Bailey 


oe 
Jane Peters (left), who won five 
medals, at the presentation 
ceremony having received the 
silver for table tennis. Claudette 
Coulianges of France won the 
gold. Ed Morrison, organiser of 
table tennis applauds. 


“Being shot into a new, more integrated world” 


No one could have prepared ful- 
ly for the role of supporting our 
athletes at one of the most de- 
manding international competi- 
tive events. 

“The experience was like 
being shot through a cannon 
into a new, different, much more 
integrated world,” said a student 
from Castle Priory College, from 
which most of the care team was 
drawn. “At the games the 
athletes were our strength and, 
apart from physical care, if any- 
body was handicapped it was 
us.” 

“They know so much about 
their sport and we so little,” said 
another. 

“We often stepped back and 
listened to disabled people hav- 
ing animated discussions or 
arguments over classifications or 
rules of which we were ignor- 
ant,” said someone else. 

Caring meant total attention 
to peoples’ physical needs. It 
often involved working to last 
minute changes late at night for 
the following day’s events. 

Assisting at an event was an 
important part of care: one step 
too far on field or track, incor- 
rect or inadvertent help, or the 
late arrival of a competitor 
meant disqualification. The care 
team was anxiously aware of the 
responsibility it shared with 
athletes because any disqual- 
ification could mean the loss of a 
medal for Great Britain. A matter 
of beheading! 

The day began early for 
athletes at 5.30 am or 6 am so as 
to be at the site of the event well 
in advance. But those not com- 
peting in the early morning 
could socialise the night before 


which meant that the four care 
teams had a hard schedule at 
both ends of the day. 

If fatigue was a fact of life for 
the support team, so was stress 
for the competitors determined 
to win. Sensitivity towards each 
other was more important than 
physical care as people prepared 
psychologically for events and 
coped with anxiety, the exhilara- 
tion of success or the sense of 
failure. 

There was little time to relax, 
but we did all visit Jones Beach 
and get ourselves photographed 
as celebrities when we went 
shopping. The New York sub- 
way, 5th Avenue and the Empire 
State Building were never in- 
tended for wheelchairs, but car- 
rying them up and down stairs 
was well worth it for the sight of 
the graffiti in the subway and the 


view from the top of the Empire 
State Building. 

No medals, but much appre- 
ciation, came our way both indi- 
vidually and publicly. We felt 
privileged to be part of a stre- 
nuous, demanding but unifying 
experience. 

Rosemary McCloskey 
Castle Priory College 


N.K. Francis 


athletes had the same dedication 
our national teams would not be 
languishing at such pitiful levels. 

The 2 weeks of competition 
culminated with a closing cere- 
mony which typified much of 
the organisation: all the loud 
speakers were turned to face the 
crowd, making it impossible for 
the athletes in the centre of the 
stadium to hear any of the speak- 
ers. This led to a lot of talking and 
movement, which could have 
been seen as rude or lacking in 
appreciation. This was definitely 
not the case as every athlete and 
escort had lived through an ex- 
perience that would never be 
forgotten. 

Gratitude to the Americans for 
hosting the event was enormous, 
and the cheer that rose as the flag 
of the Games was presented to 
the representatives of the South 
Korean government, who will be 
hosting the event next time, was 
deafening. 

It is impossible to mention all 
the exceptional performances. 
Suffice it to say that out of 54 na- 
tions, Great Britain came second 
to American in overall medals. 

Howard Bailey 


Typical British weather. Diane 
Wiscombe, winner of a gold for 
25m Freestyle and a silver in the 
Individual Boccia, shelters with 
Castle Priory student Alison 
Sadler. 


Success and affection (left). 
Steven Varden, who won a silver 
for 25m freestyle and a bronze 
forshot putt, with Kathy McTav- 
ish of the care staff. 


National 
Agricultural Centre 


Stoneleigh, Kenilworth, Warwickshire 


10, 11, 12, 13 October, 1984 


Aids for daily living 
Body supports 
Kitchen equipment 
Rehabilitation aids 
and accessories 


National Aids 
for the Disabled 
Exhibition 


Bathroom/toilet furnishings 
Communications 
Physiotherapy exercise equipment 
Stair lifts and hoists 
Wheelchairs 
Nursing Homes and Rest Homes Equipment 


Handicrafts and toys 


Vehicles 
Information and services 


Sponsored by RADAR and Macmillan Journals Limited 


FREE ADMISSION 
FREE PARKING 


a 


Exhibition details now available from 
Naidex Conventions Limited 
Convex House 43 Dudley Road 


Tunbridge Wells Kent TN1 ILE 
Telephone 0892 44027 Telex 95604 MEPNCL 


For information on low cost rail travel 
please contact Naidex Conventions Limited 
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Is it this e 


At your Electricity Board, we have 
a leaflet called “Making Life Easier 
for Disabled People’: 

It contains lots of helpful ideas and 
lists many electrical appliances which 
can make life easier. 

Appliances such as table-top mini 
cookers. Electricknives which require 
only a slight pressure to operate. And 
small, hand-held vacuum cleaners 

- which can be used for dusting, too. 

The leaflet also gives details of 

brailled controls that can be fitted to 
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Putting in a plug. 
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certain electrical appliances. 
And specially designed 
attachments for plugs \ 
and switches which 
afford easier handling. 
‘the leaflet is free, from 
your Electricity Board shop. Se 
Or you can write for a copy to a 
the Electricity Council, Informa-va* 
tion Centre, 30 Millbank, London SWIP 4RD. 


THINKELECTRIC 


The Electricity Council, England and Wales. 
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Driving 
assessment 
on the move 


Last month I reviewed a car 
which takes adaptation to the 
furthest point. Which leads me 
to the obvious question, “How 
disabled can somebody be and 
still drive a motor car in safety?” 

A properly conducted assess- 
ment off the road with an experi- 
enced therapist is the only way 
to say with any authority that a 
person can or cannot learn to 
drive within a reasonable time. 
To my knowledge, there are only 
two centres which provide this 
kind of assessment. One is run by 
the British School of Motoring; 
the other is the Banstead Place 
Mobility Centre in Surrey. 

Ford of Britain has recently 
given the Banstead Centre 
£100,000 over 3 years to fund a 
unique mobile unit which could 
be the forerunner of others in 
Europe. It means that people 
with a physical disability who 


find travelling difficult, may be 
able to get an assessment near 
their home. 

Ford has provided a specially- 


designed mobile electronic 
assessment unit housed in a Ford 
Cargo truck which is travelling 
to selected locations in the UK. 
Clients are assessed on the elec- 
tronic unit which is equipped to 
measure reaction time as well as 
strength, co-ordination and the 
range of movement in each limb. 

In addition, there is a 
specially-equipped Ford Escort 
in which people can have 


driving practice or take a road 
test if they already have some 
driving experience. It is fitted 
with various modifications in- 
cluding power-assisted steering 
and hand controls. There is also a 
wheelchair lift and a car chair. 
Both vehicles, with a full-time 
therapist and a driving instruc- 
tor, are now touring the country. 
To make an appointment for 
assessment (6 weeks notice) 
you should apply to the Banstead 
Place Mobility Centre, Park 
Road, Banstead, Surrey SM7 3EE. 
Tel: 07373 51674. 
John Byworth 


3-7 September Carlisle 
24-28 September Swansea 
10-13 October Naidex’84 

Stoneleigh, 
Warwicks 
15-19 October Birmingham 

5-10 November Dundee and 
Glamorgan 
Bath & 
Bristol 

4-8 February Belfast 

4-8 March York 
15-19 April Chester 


14-18 January 


Screening for Children 
with Special Needs 

Edited by Geoff Lindsay 

(Croom Helm, hardback 
£14.95) 


This is a topical book and a sub- 
ject which should be attracting 
much attention. I would endorse 
the statement in the introduc- 
tion that unless local authorities 
act on the results of screening 
children, there is little point in 
undertaking a programme of 
identification. 

The book is a series of papers 
written by professionals who are 
concerned with the education, 
health and social provision of 
children. It is not always made 
clear what action will follow the 
often detailed summary of their 
programmes. 

My concept of a _ multi- 
disciplinary approach is a group 
of professionals working out a 
preventative and developmental 
programme and together, by re- 
view, assessing this work. The 
book rather left me with the im- 
pression that many disciplines 
were each paying attention to 
their own particular area. 

I found the introduction an 
excellent statement, and 
obviously Mr Lindsay is very 
much aware of the difficulties of 
the multi-disciplinary approach. 
Perhaps the book will be an in- 
centive for different disciplines 
to be more aware of each other’s 
problems and as a result there 
will be a more effective state- 
ment about each child’s needs. 

The involvement of parents 
which is constantly emphasised 
is to be applauded and I do hope 
that many will read the book. 

For anyone entering the pre- 
sent difficult area of screening 


and assessment for the purposes 
of the Education Act 1981, it is 
an excellent statement by the 
different professionals who may 
be involved and must surely play 
a part in ensuring that the chil- 
dren get “the best help that is 
available”. 
Frank Jagger 
Hawksworth Hall School 


Equipment for the Dis- 
abled: Disabled Mother 
(5th edition) 

Compiled by E. R. Wilshere 
(Oxford Health Authority, 
£3.50 + 70p for postage & 
packing from Mary Marl- 
borough Lodge, Nuffield Ortho- 
paedic Centre, Headington, Ox- 
ford OX3 7LD) 


All mothers are concerned about 
how they will care for their baby, 
and disability brings extra prob- 
lems of coping. Doing the prac- 
tical jobs can take longer; 
alternative methods of washing, 
feeding, changing the infant may 
have to be found. 

Disabled Mother is invaluable, 
and not only to first time mums, 
because the updated version 
adds to the alternative methods 
of coping with and handling the 
baby. Its format, drawings and 
photographs are clearly set out 
in appropriate sections. 

Disability is an individual 
thing, and given some useful 
ideas from Disabled Mother 
these can be adapted to suit each 
person’s circumstances. 

For example, I have found that 
the Mothercare seat (which can 
be fixed to an ordinary dining 
chair for the older infant ) can be 
used in the bath with a non-slip 
mat to raise the baby up from the 


_ bottom of the bath or support 


the infant. 
A very young child could be 


washed in a bowl in a sink that 
has been lowered to wheelchair 
height for the disabled mother. 

The carrying sling can be 
worn side-ways, and for a wheel- 
chair user the straps do not have 
to be tied each time but fixed so 
they can be slipped over the 
mother’s head. 

Car seats need to be posi- 
tioned so that the infant can be 
placed in them from a wheel- 
chair. Care has to be taken to fix 
the seat not only in accordance 
with manufacturers’ instructions 
but also to comply with the law. 

Sometimes a compromise be- 
tween safety and positioning has 
to be made when it is a matter of 
being restricted at home or 
going out and allowing your 
child the same opportunities to 
play, go shopping and socialise 
that most people take for 
granted. 

Cots can be adapted for height 
and the sides that slide up and 
down can usually be reposi- 
tioned so that they continue to 
slide rather than having to open 
outwards on hinges. 

If the base of the cot is raised 
and the cot side slides down be- 
low the level of the cot mattress, 
the baby can be slid across the 
mattress on to the mother’s lap. 
For a very young baby, the cot 
base should be the same height 
as the mother in her wheelchair. 

Changing platforms can come 
from many sources. I use a sup- 
per trolley with a changing mat — 
it’s the same height as my wheel- 
chair and has served me well for 
my two daughters. 

People have to find their own 
solutions to problems. Disabled 
Mother starts the process of 
problem-solving. Perhaps other 
disabled mothers might like to 
contribute ideas on how they 
coped with the practical prob- 
lems of caring for children. 

Marion Long 


Triumph for Tate 
at the Barbican 


It was a moving moment for 
Jeffrey Tate who was conducting 
the London Symphony Orches- 
tra at the Barbican Centre on 
Saturday 21 July, when an 
appreciative audience of 1,800 
people demanded his reappear- 
ance four times with constant 
applause, leading almost to a 
standing ovation. 

Jeffrey Tate, born in Salisbury 
in 1943 with Spina Bifida, 
studied at Cambridge and quali- 
fied as a Doctor of Medicine. 
From 1970 to 1971 he attended 
the London Opera Centre and 
since then has assisted many 
eminent conductors in record- 
ings. He has himself conducted 
with great critical acclaim in 
many parts of the world includ- 
ing Geneva, Paris, Nice and 
Hamburg. 

The first piece, Beethoven’s 
“The Consecration of the 
House”, has four distinct sec- 
tions. It opens Maestoso e soste- 
nuto, with a fully scored slow 
march that is played through 
twice, then un poco piu vivace 
follows a fanfare-like passage on 
trumpets and drums. 

A sustained horn call intro- 
duces the third section meno 
mosso, a staccato string passage 
of gradually mounting tension, 
which in turn dies down to make 
way for a few bars of the greatest 
solemnity, for strings alone. The 
main subject of the fast section 
of the overture soon emerges 
from this. 

The Allegro con brio itself is in 
the form of a double fugue, a se- 
quential rythmic figure on flutes, 
oboes and first violins, and a de- 
scending chain of suspensions 
on clarinets and second violins. 

The second piece, Mozart’s 
Piano Concerto No 4 in G, gives 
pride of place to the solo instru- 
ment, allowing the piano to open 
the work by itself with a serene 
little passage that sets the mood 
for the whole movement. When 
the orchestra takes up _ this 


. theme with its characteristic re- 


peated notes, it is in the remote 
key of B major. The other themes 


Pierre’s Poetry Competition 
Results of the competition 


will, we hope, be pub- 
lished in the next issue. 


British conductor Jeffrey Tate, 
who until recently was better 
known abroad than at home. 


remain, primarily the property 
of the orchestra. 

The third and last piece, Sym- 
phony No 7 in A, opens with the 
longest slow introduction 
Beethoven ever composed, 
which in itself is a sure portent of 
the great things to come. 

Great things are to come for Jef- 
frey Tate later this year. His next 
major concert is in San Francisco 
in October, followed by his debut 
with the Toronto Symphony 
Orchestra in Canada in Novem- 
ber. 

Jeffrey Tate conducted the 
Orchestra sitting, but when the 
music demanded a crescendo 
from full orchestra he clearly 
could not avoid standing. This 
movement was effective in itself 
for the Orchestra. 

Michael Davis, leader of the 
First Violins commented after the 
performance that “when the 
momentum is mounting with the 
conductor seated, the effect of 
him suddenly standing can be 
almost electrifying. Jeffrey Tate 
has full control of his arms, his 
hands, his rhythms, his eyes and of 
course his intellect; with such 
control he had absolutely total 
command of the Orchestra, and 
nothing at all was lost because of 
his disability”. 


A Royal Court Young Peoples Theatre Production with The Spastics Society. 


ABELS MSTER 


This powerful and perceptive new play by professional 
playright, Timberlake Wertenbaker, and Yolande Bourcier 
(from The Spastics Society’s Princess Marina Centre) 
runs from August 2nd for a month at The Royal Court 
Theatre Upstairs. It will then tour the following venues: 


September 


3-12 Londonarea-to be arranged” 


13-15 Battersea Arts Centre 

17/18 Hereford 

19/20 T. Delarue School, Tonbridge 
21/22 Secombe Centre, Sutton 
23-25 To be arranged 

27-29 Wilde Theatre, Bracknell 


October 
1-6 Birmingham Rep Studio 
8/9 Hemel Hempstead 
10/11 Seagull Theatre, Lowestoft 
12/13 Norwich Arts Centre 
15/16 Fermoy Centre, King’s Lynn 
17/18 Norwich UEA 
19/20 Wells next the Sea 


Further details from The Royal Court Theatre Telephone 01-730 2554 
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Share Your Problems 


With Margaret Morgan 


The right person 
at the 
right time? 


“Ever since I first read about 
the disappearance of little 
Louise Brown, the baby with 
Downs syndrome, I have 
been thinking about young 
parents and how they might 
feel when they are first told 
that their baby is handicap- 
ped. 

Iam blessed in that my two 
sons, now grown up, are fit 
and well, though the youn- 
ger one had asthma asa child, 
so I have some idea of the 
anxiety and despair that pa- 
rents can feel when their 
child is ill. 

What I would really like to 

ask is this: what help is avail- 
able to young parents who 
are faced with a tragedy like 
this? Isn't there someone 
who could assure them that if 
they really can’t cope some- 
one else could look after 
their baby for them? 
Although I realise that there 
are people who ought to be 
able to help, they never seem 
to be around when you really 
want them. Is there some- 
thing more that people like 
me could do?” 
I am sure that many people, like 
yourself, have been thinking ab- 
out Louise’s parents and the tra- 
gic situation that has arisen in 
this family. 

[am grateful to you for writing 
so sympathetically and for your 
offer of help to parents who have 
so many problems to face when 
they first learn that their baby is 
handicapped. 

There are indeed very real dif- 
ficulties in communication at 
times of great stress and sorrow. 
One could only wish that the 
right people, with the right mes- 
sages of hope, were available just 
when they are most needed. 

Several of the larger voluntary 
organisations involved with chil- 
dren with handicaps have a 
range of services for families and 
some have developed very spe- 
cial support and counselling for 
parents, either on a personal or 


group basis. 

As Iam sure you are aware, the 
Social Services Departments can 
also provide social work help 
and arrange temporary care or 
fostering if a family feels that 
they are not going to be able to 
cope. 

Many parents, however, find it 
difficult to share their feelings 
and emotions with anyone at 
times of crisis like this and one 
can feel very isolated and re- 
jected in this situation. 

I do hope that in addition to 
your kind offer other readers of 
Disability Now will give some 
thought to the ways in which 
they might be able to befriend or 
assist young parents in their area. 

A very practical way in which 
local people can help is to make 
sure that up-to-date leaflets and 
information are readily available 
and that all doctors, midwives, 
health visitors, social workers 
and other professionals and 
volunteers are kept fully in the 
picture about specialised ser- 
vices and whom to contact. 

I am giving you some details 
about several of the larger orga- 
nisations and there are many 
more operating on a neighbour- 
hood basis. Your local library 
and Citizen’s Advice Bureau will 
be good sources of information 
and you may also like to write to 
one or more of these societies. 


The Voluntary Council for 
Handicapped Children, Nation- 
al Children’s Bureau, 8 Wakley 
Street, London ECIV 7QE, tel: 
01-278 9441, has information 
and many useful leaflets about 
a wide range of disabilities. 

The Invalid Children’s Aid 
Association, 126 Buckingham 
Palace Road, London SWI 9SB, 
tel: 01-730 9891, offers social 
work support and other practic- 
al help to families with a wide 
range of handicaps, mainly in 
London and the South East. 

The Association of Spina 
Bifida and Hydrocephalus 
(ASBAH), 22 Upper Woburn 
Place, London WC1H OEP, tel: 
01-388 1382, has field workers 
and local support services as 
well as a range of literature. 

The Downs Children’s Asso- 
ciation, 4 Oxford Street, London 


SIT, SWING & LOWER 
FOR A COMFORTABLE, STRAIN-FREE BATH. 


Enjoy a relaxing bath in your own home with the help of an 
Autolift. The sturdy moulded chair lifts over the bath edge 
and right down into the water with the minimum of effort. 
A locking device is available to facilitate entry froma 
wheelchair and the Autolift can be either self or assistant 


operated. 


CONTACT MECANAIDS FOR A FREE DEMONSTRATION OF THE | 
AUTOLIFT IN THE PRIVACY OF YOUR OWN HOME. ; 


: 
MECANAIDS - FREEPOST * GLOUCESTER ° GL1 1BR Telephone 0452 500200 


“TO MECANAIDS - FREEPOST - GLOUCESTER GL11BR 


NAME 


PLEASE SEND ME DETAILS OF THE AUTOLIFT BATHING CHAIR 3 
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W1, tel: 01-580 O511, is a re- 
latively new organisation 
offering special services to 
families with children with 
Downs syndrome, also known 
as Mongolism. 

Mencap — The Royal Society 
for Mentally Handicapped Chil- 
dren and Adults — 123 Golden 
Lane, London ECIY ORT, tel: O1- 
253 9433, is a large national 
organisation with local groups 
all over the country offering a 
wide range of services. 

The Spastics Society's Family 
Services and Assessment Centre, 
16 Fitzroy Square, London W1P 
5HQ, tel: 01-387 9571, has a 
team of social workers and 
offers a wide range of practical 
advice and help to parents and 
others involved with all types of 
disabilities, as well as cp. 


OBITUARY 


Ernest Williment 


It is with great sorrow that we 
have to record the death of 
Ernest Williment on 9 July. Our 
deepest sympathy goes out to his 
widow, Jesse, and the family. 

Ernest had been for many 
years a tireless worker on behalf 
of cerebral palsy sufferers and 
their families. He was a founder 
member of the Winchester and 
District Spastics Society (formed 
in January, 1963) and was its first 
Hon. Secretary and then its 
Chairman, an appointment he 
held until his death. 

He was keenly interested in all 
matters relating to the care and 
treatment of handicap and had 
campaigned long and hard for 
the provision of more local re- 
sidential facilities for younger 
physically handicapped people. 
It is ironic that he was unable to 
see the completion of the Boyatt 
Wood Hostel at Eastleigh now 
being built and, hopefully, due to 
open early 1985. 

His activities on behalf of cp 
people were not confined to the 
local Group. For 13 years he was 
Chairman of the S.E. Region 
Committee. In September 1983 
it was announced at the Regional 
Conference that £5,000 was 
being allocated to the Boyatt 
Wood project by S.E. Region as a 
tribute to his work. 

He was also a member of the 
Regions Committee of the 
national Spastics Society and a 
trustee of The Spastics Society 
Samaritan Fund. He represented 
the local Society on the Win- 


. chester Group for Disabled Peo- 


ple and on the Hampshire Coun- 
cil for Community Service. For 
some years he served on the 
Winchester District Health Au- 
thority of Wessex Region. 
Ernest Williment was a man of 
infinite wisdom, patience and 
understanding; clear thinking, 
hard working and with the abil- 
ity to bring out the best in peo- 
ple. He was a staunch Methodist, 
and his faith and love for human- 
.ity in general and the handicap- 


ped in particular were demons- . 


trated in his life of service to 
others. 
Aubrey Parson 


What's On 


Courses at Castle Priory 


The Care of Disabled Adults with Deteriorating Conditions is 
designed for medical, educational and social work staff. The social 
and emotional aspects of care will be discussed as well as physical 
care. 8-11 October. Tuition £50, residence £54. 


Parents as Educational Partners is a workshop for home teachers, 
counsellors, education and social services staff who work with pa- 
rents to provide programmes for adults and children with special 
educational needs. 19-21 October. Tuition £38, residence £36. 


Being assertive — an introductory workshop is designed for peo- 
ple with disabilities and those working in this field who feel that skills 
in assertiveness would be valuable in developing confidence in per- 
sonal and working relationships. 26-28 October. Tuition £38, resi- 
dence £36. 


Derbyshire Language Scheme —a teaching workshop runs from 
31 October-3 November. Places are strictly limited so that maximum 
individual help is possible. Tuition £104 (includes materials and 
manual ), residence £54. 

For more information about any of these courses write to Castle 
Priory College, Thames Street, Wallingford, Oxon OX10 OHE. Tel: 
0491 37551 


Conferences and leisure 


The Courage “Old England” Cricket Match will be played on 
Sunday 26 August at the St. Lawrence ground in Canterbury, in aid of 
The Spastics Society. The “Old England” team, including Fred Tru- 
man, Tom Graveney and Basil D’Oliveira, will take on a Kent Select 
XI. Admission by programme, price £1. Contact Bill Brutie, Appeals 
Officer, The Spastics Society, 113 High Street, Chatham, Kent. Tel: 
0634 409086 


The 7th Country Music Festival wiil be held at The Society’s Kyre 
Park Spastic Centre at Tenbury Wells, Worcestershire, on 26 August. 
Afternoon show (tickets £1.50, children and OAPs 50p) includes 
stalls, talent competitions and wild west shows, and the evening show 
(tickets £3.50 in advance, £4 on the day) features Bert Weedon. 
Kenny Ball and his Jazzmen appear at a Star Spectacular on Saturday 
25th. Money raised goes towards the Centre’s Handicapped Holiday 
Fund. Contact Ewart Morgan, tel: 0584 810495 


Short Courses in Drama, Art and Dance are being organised by 
Shape for staff from hospitals, day centres, homes, hostels and social 
service departments. The training workshops are run by artists ex- 
perienced in using arts with people who have special needs, and aim 
to provide basic ideas for running workshops with client groups. The 
first course, in drama, is at the Community Education Building, Mor- 
ley College, from 12-14 September. For information and booking 
contact Shape, 9 Fitzroy Square, London W 1P OAE. Tel: 01-388 9622/ 
9744 


The Society’s Meldreth Manor School Fete will be held on 15 
September, featuring lumberjack display teams, helicopter rides, chil- 
dren’s fun fair and many side shows. Gates open at mid-day. Chil- 
dren’s TV star Brian Cant will open the fair at 2pm, and will be joining 
forces with Jonathan Cohen to present a family charity show at 7pm 
on the same day and at 4pm and 7pm on Sunday. Information and 
tickets from Meldreth Manor School, Meldreth, near Royston, Herts. 
Tel: Royston 60771 


The 1981 Education Act is again the subject of two regional confer- 
ences being held by The Spastics Society and the Children’s Legal 
Centre. The Training Days will be at Carnactic Hall, University of 
Liverpool, on 5 October, and at the Civic Centre, Newcastle, on 13 
November. Integration in education is the starting point and the day 
includes lectures and workshops. The fee is &7. To book, write to the 
Centre for Studies on Integration in Education, The Spastics Society, 
16 Fitzroy Square, London W1P 5HQ. Tel: 01-387 9571 


Disability and Countryside Recreation is an in-service training 
course organised by the Disabled Living Foundation and the Country- 
side Commission. Running from 29 October to 2 November, it aims 
to highlight the problems facing visitors with disabilities in the coun- 
tryside and the importance of appropriate designs and facilities. It is 
open to staff professionally engaged in countryside recreation and 
conservation. Contact Margaret Dowden, DLF, 346 Kensington High 
Street, London W14 8NS. Tel: 01-602 2491 


Transport and Mobility conference postponed. The Society’s 
second Distech conference will be held on 25-26 March, not 24-25 
September as advertised last month. 


living in Beverly Hills, Los Angeles. Must 
have experience of handicapped chil- 


CLASSIFIED 


BUNGALOW IN SUSSEX. Two bed- 
rooms and garden very suitable for elec- 
tric and wheelchair use. Bathroom and 
main bedroom equipped with electric 
hoists. Possum equipment. £48,000. Ves- 
sa electric chair, pedestrian and chin 
control £400. E & J recliner 17 in. £50. 
Wrigly full recliner electric chair (elec- 
trics need repair) — open to offers. Con- 
tact Mr S N Rohloff, 13 Fairfield Crescent, 
Hurspierpoint, Hassocks, Sussex BN6 
9SF. Tel: (0273) 832610 


BRAUN BATRICAR. As new, many ex- 
tras. £600 or near offer. Contact Mrs 
Piotrowski, tel: (075 54) 4771 


1976 BATRIC. Four wheeler with brand 
new tyres, batteries, brake pads and 
brake cable. £150 or near offer. Phone 
Mr A P Jones on 01-639 6428 or write to 
him at 13 Tappesfield Road, London 
SE15. 


NNEB QUALIFIED NANNY WANTED 
to care for physically disabled boy of 7 


dren, be able to drive and stay for at least 
1 year. Live in with family, own room - 
with tv. Flight paid, plus one return flight 
home each year. Salary from $150 a 
week, To start as soon as possible. Con- 
tact Liz Sampson, 2nd Floor, 37 Park 
Street, London W1. Tel: 01-629 1432 


DISABLED MAN, seeks female pen- 
friend, age 25 to 40 years, living in South- 
ern England only. Please write to Box No. 
112, Disability Now, address on page 12. 


CAN YOU HELP? Diana Kempton is re- 
searching a book to help parents of hand- 
icapped children cope with their emo- 
tional difficulties. She would like to hear 
from as many parents as possible (includ- 
ing those who found they could not cope 
or whose children have died ) about their 
practical experiences. Also from young 
handicapped people about their experi- 
ences and problems. All information will 
be treated in confidence. If you would 
like to contribute please write to her at 
Egypt Cottage, Baring Road, Cowes, Isle 
of Wight, PO31 8DL. 


Jennifer Davis and Jonathan Bartlett, two teenagers who go to 


Bill Iredale 


Hamilton House Day Centre, learning how to put on plugs. 


Another eight cp school leavers 
from the Brighton area will have 
the chance to develop skills for 
work and independence. 

The Brighton, Hove and Dis- 
trict Spastics Society bought the 
house next to its Hamilton 


_ House Day Centre for £40,000 


~ fi 


in April. Planning permission has 
now been given to use the 
ground floor to extend the 
Hamilton House “Course for Liv- 
ing” for 16-19 year-olds. 

This was started two years 
ago, because the Society wanted 
to provide further training for cp 
teenagers who have to leave spe- 
cial schools at 16 with little 
chance of jobs. 

5 teenagers come to the cen- 
tre at present and gain experi- 
ence in domestic skills when not 
at their part-time jobs. 

Maurice Smith, Secretary of 
the Brighton, Hove and District 


Life skills for cp school leavers 


Spastics Society, believes they 
should treat the centre as ahome 
— doing their own furnishing, 
cooking, shopping, bed-making 
and gardening. 

“The course encourages them 
to be more resilient and to get 
away from their homes,” he says. 
“We're preparing them for in- 
tegration, before they have to 
leave their education at 19.” 

The local authority gives the 
centre a grant of &7 a day for 
each school leaver on_ the 
course. All are “Green Card”, 


classified by the Department of | 


Employment as unsuitable for 
normal employment. 

Mr Smith’s connection with a 
large hotel in Brighton enabled 
one 18-year-old girl to take a 
part-time job as a chambermaid. 
Three others have work in a can- 
teen, in a garage, and visiting 
pensioners. 
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Bobby brings a bright new style to Preston 


Bobby Cartwright doesn’t be- 
lieve in sitting around. 

The new Secretary Organiser 
of Preston and District Spastics 
Group is determined to raise its 
profile. That, she feels, is the best 
way to raise money. 

“Tm going to bring some new 
life to the Group,” she says. “And 
it's no use just thinking about 
things — you’ve got to go out and 
do them.” 

True to her new style, she is 
already training for next year’s 
Lancashire Half Marathon, 


where she will be running for 
the Group. 

Bobby, who is 33, took over 
from Olive Wallace in June. 


Edited by Simon Crompton 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


- Neonatal Intensive Care: A 


Dilemma of Resources and 
Needs, the report of a confer- 
ence held by The Spastics Socie- 
ty in December 1983, is now 
available from The Society’s In- 
formation Department at Park 
Crescent. Papers by experts in 
neonatal paediatrics make it 
clear that this valuable service 
justifies state support. Price 
£2.50. 


The National Bureau of 
Handicapped Students has 
produced two new booklets. The 
Compendium of Post-16 Educa- 
tion in Residential Training 
Establishments for Handicap- 
ped Young People is an up-to- 
date directory, price £5. After 16 
— What Next? intends to fill some 
of the gaps in information which 
young people with special dis- 
abilities and their parents en- 
counter when faced with 
choices in education, employ- 
ment, equipment and independ- 
ence. Price £1. Both available 
from NBHS, 40 Brunswick 
Square, London WC1. Tel: 01- 
278 3459/0 


Tinnitus — hissing, roarings and 
clangings in the head and ears — 
afflicts around two million peo- 
ple. The British Tinnitus Associa- 
tion, which is part of The Royal 
National Institute for the Deaf, 
provides advice and support for 
sufferers, and there are over 80 
groups around the country. Its 
newsletter comes out every 
three months as part of the 
R.N.LD. free newspaper Sound- 
barrier. To subscribe and for 
further information — contact 
Pamela Kennedy; British Tinni- 
tus Association, Royal National 
Institute for the Deaf, 105 
Gower Street, London WCIE 
OAH. Tel: 01-387 8033 


Arts competition. The Second 
International Poetry, Fiction and 
Art Awards are being organised 
by United Cerebral Palsy and 
Services for the Handicapped in 
conjunction with the interna- 
tional arts magazine, Kaleido- 
scope. There will be cash awards 
in 6 categories. Contest deadline 
is 1 October, 1984. Details from 
Kaleidoscope Contest, c/o The 
Spastics Society’s Publicity and 
Information Department. 


Tuition for disabled drivers. 
Hugh Roberts specialises in 
teaching disabled people to 
drive. He has a Datsun Cherry 
automatic fitted with Bekker 
hand controls and charges £8.50 
per hour. Contact him at 6 
Goldfinch Lane, Oakwood, Nr. 
Warrington. Tel: 0925 825723. 
And Geoff Bishop is offering in- 
struction to disabled drivers in 
the Swansea area. He is also pre- 
pared to provide a consultancy 
service on adapting cars for diffe- 
rent disabilities. He may be 
contacted at 66 Min-yr-Rhos, 
Penrhos, Ystradgynlais. Tel: 
Glantawe 844684 


Access fact sheet, an introduc- 
tion to making buildings access- 
ible to disabled people, has been 
prepared by Stephen Thorpe for 
the Centre on Environment for 
the Handicapped. With sections 
on approach, internal planning, 
lavatories, car parking, doors and 
switch height, the factsheet is 
aimed _ specifically. at public 
buildings. It is based on the Brit- 
ish Standard recommendations, 
Access for the Disabled to Build- 
ings and several other sources. 
The factsheet, price 50p, can be 
obtained from the Centre on En- 
vironment for the Handicapped, 
126 Albert Street, London NW1 
TNE. Tel: 01-482 2247 


Tailor-Made Aids Handbook. 
REMAP (Rehabilitation En- 
gineering Movement Advisory 
Panels ), which is part of RADAR, 
has brought out its 1984 year- 
book. It shows a wide range of 
aids and modifications which 
have been made for individual 
clients, and provides names and 
addresses to contact — most 
parts of the country are now 
within reach of a REMAP panel. 
Price £1.30 (including postage 
and packing) from RADAR, 25 
Mortimer Street, London W1N 
8AB. Tel: 01-637 5400 


Clio Press has launched ISIS, a 
new large print impress which 
should produce 60 titles in its 
first year. ISIS will devote at least 
half of its list to non-fiction areas 
such as reference and self-help. 
For further details contact Lynd- 
say Williams, Clio Press Ltd., 55 
St. Thomas’ Street, Oxford. Tel: 
(0865 ) 250333 


Living Magazine is running a 
competition, sponsored by Rus- 
sell Hobbs, to find two sports- 
men or women. One of the two 
awards, £4,000 and a Flowline 
shower, is open to men and 
women “who are involved in 
sport in a non-competitive but 
nevertheless positive and bene- 
ficial way. It might be participat- 
ing in a sport to which they have 
come late in life, or maybe they 
have overcome an illness, men- 
tal or physical handicap to pur- 
sue their sport. It could be some- 
one who devotes nearly all their 
spare time to coaching others.” 
Special schools, residential cen- 
tres, sports clubs, youth clubs 
and individuals may enter. The 
judges will include Mary Peters, 
Lucinda Green, Peter Lawson 
and the Editor, Dena Vane. The 
nomination coupon is in the Au- 
gust edition of the magazine. 
Closing date for _ filled-in 
coupons and nominations is 17 
September. 


“Olive has been with the 
Group almost since its beginning 
30 years ago, and built it up from 
practically nothing,” she says. 

Bobby wants to draw on the 
wealth of knowledge older 
members of the committee have. 
But she also hopes that young 
people will become involved. 

Already she has a full pro- 
gramme of fund-raising events 


Marsland Studio 


4 am & i 
Bobby Cartright and her hus- 
band Neil at the Easter Ball in 
April this year. 


lined up, including a stall at the 
Great Northern Agricultural 
Show in August, and a Marks & 
Spencer fashion show and a 
Charity Fair next Spring. 

Sir John Cox will be speaking 
in Preston on 13 February, and 
Bobby has found that with the 
backing of the North West 
Region she has managed to stir 
up considerable interest. 

She is also hoping to repeat 
the success of a Charity Ball she 


organised last Easter, which 
raised £1,670. 
“My job is fundamentally 


scrounging — call it what you 
like,” she says. “So its worth my 
while to get publicity.” 

“My main intention at the 
moment is to be known. Locally 
people know me because my 
husband is alocal councillor. But 
I want everyone to know who it 
is when they pick up the phone 
and hear ‘Hello, it’s Bobby.” 


A memorial to George Robinson 


George Robinson was Chairman 
of the Wolverhampton Spastics 
Society for 13 years, until his 
death last November. His wife, 
Eve, presented two garden seats 
in memory of him to the Fern- 
wood Day Centre on 23 June. 

He was a founder member of 
the Society, formed in 1965. 

“This is what George would 
have wanted for Fernwood,” said 
Mrs Robinson at the presenta- 
tion. “He loved the garden here 
and carefully planned it so that 
handicapped people could enjoy 
it to the full.” 

Mrs Joan Marsden, Chairman 
of the Society, paid tribute to this 


Guests at 


husband and wife team. 

“We are deeply indebted to 
both Eve and George. They have 
done a tremendous amount for 
handicapped people in Wol- 
verhampton, and their work and 
dedication will long be remem- 
bered.” 

The ceremony was attended 
by 100 people, including mem- 
bers of the Robinson family, 
friends and colleagues, staff from 
the Society’s Midland Region 
and handicapped people who 
attend the Centre. 

The dedication was part of the 
Fernwood Mini-Fair and Sum- 
mer Party which raised £330. 


h Marsden 


the presentation of garden seats. From left to right: Alma 


Hill, Regional Officer (Midlands); Eileen Goodwin, County Orga- 
niser, Jean Marsden, Chairman, Wolverhampton Spastics Society; 
Gordon Davies, Senior Regional Officer (Midlands); Eve Robinson, 
former Fund-Raising Secretary for Wolverhampton Spastics Society 


and widow of George Robinson. 


An ideal second wheel- 
chair for people who like 
to travel in style. At only 
16 inches wide the 
Streamliner copes well 
with narrow spaces on 
trains, aeroplanes, ships 
and caravans, and when 
its wheels are removed it 
weighs a mere 22lbs and 
folds away to only 5 inches 
wide. Modifications just 
introduced are forward 
brakes and swinging arm rests. 


NEWTON 

Meadway Works 
Garretts Green Lane 
Birmingham B33 0SQ 
Telephone 021 783 6081 
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A new deal 
for workers 
in Plymouth 


by Mary Wilkinson 
One of the oldest of The Spastics 
Society’s industrial units has 
moved to a new industrial estate. 

Beaumont Products Plymouth 
Works has exchanged the 
cramped conditions of Treng- 
weath School for a 6,000 sq ft 
single storey unit on the Marsh 
Mills Industrial Estate. 

With the support of the Socie- 
ty, the Plymouth and South West 
Devon’ Spastics Association 
(who used to run it), and lega- 
cies totalling £35,000, the unit 
has been adapted for disabled 
people. There are rooms for 
woodwork and engineering. 

“A manifestation of the spirit 
of voluntaryism” is how Dr 
David Owen, MP for Plymouth 
and a Vice-President of the Local 
Group, described the unit at the 
official opening on 20 July. 

“It will give disabled people 
pride and hope, a sense of re- 
sponsibility, and above all allow 
them to contribute to society,” 
he said. 

At present there are 36 work- 
ers. With the co-operation of the 
local Social Services Depart- 
ment, this will rise to 50 by next 
year, including some mentally 
handicapped people previously 
at a long-stay hospital. 

Although most of the work is 
sub-contracted from local manu- 
facturers — filling, assembly and 
packaging — the aim is to in- 
crease the range of Beaumont 
Products, and at Plymouth they 
are making benches for Grow- 
bags and work tables adapted for 
wheelchairs. 

“I would like to see more vari- 
ety,” said Philip Percival, super- 
visor of the production area. 
“The workforce get bored —I get 
bored myself. It would be nice to 


Fiona Windsor demonstrates shrink wrappt 


Hilary Trust 


ng to David Owen ( left ) 


and Roger Harris, the Works Manager. 


see light engineering or electric- 
al jobs. We’ve got some very 
brainy people here who don’t 
use the capabilities they have to 
the greatest extent.” 

Roger Harris, the new Works 
Manager, has had industrial ex- 
perience himself and is planning 
for development. 

He is particularly interested in 
the uses of modern technology. 
Last month he took delivery of a 
BBC “B” microcomputer and 
accessories donated by the Local 
Group, and he would like to 
obtain more. 

“Computers are a growth area 
within the industrial units and 
especially at Plymouth,” he said. 

He also wants to encourage 
the workers to take more re- 
sponsibility for running the unit. 

This is in line with the Socie- 
ty’s 5 Year Plan, 1982-7, which 
aims to break even on running 
costs and to “develop a factory 
environment, where near nor- 
mal opportunities exist in which 
a career may be followed and 
each individual’s potential ex- 
plored and developed to the 
maximum.” 

Regular appraisal is to be in- 
troduced. Wherever possible, 
workers will be prepared for 
sheltered or open employment. 


Jane Arnold, who has been 
with the unit for 18 years, wants 
to be a secretary. “My life is typ- 
ing,” she said, but she realises the 
competition for jobs she will 
face outside the unit. 

Part of the incentive for mov- 
ing out is money. In the unit 
wotkers may only earn £4 a 
week before their  sup- 
plementary benefit is affected — 
and this has not changed for 10 
years. 

“We would like to see the 
figure raised to £10, said Mike 
Holmes, the Society’s Employ- 
ment and Leisure Services Mana- 
ger. “For those who accept re- 
sponsibility, it would give us 
more flexibility to reward them.” 

Meanwhile, the unit fulfills a 
great need. “I don’t mind what I 
do so long as I work”, said 
Marilyn Edwards, who has been 
there for 20 years. 

“It gives a lot of people a lot of 
hope,” commented Clive Willis, 
the newly appointed storeman. 
But, like other workers, he fears 
that things may go wrong, that 
policy decisions taken nationally 
may not work out at local level. 

“They might shut us down,” he 
said. “Then, through no fault of 
our Own we may lose our oppor- 
tunity.” 


Churchtown Farm field studies 
centre received a donation of 
generous proportions on 28 
June, 24 foot long and worth 
£6,500. 

A Bermuda Sloop, approp- 
riately named “Sweet Charity,” 
was the gift of Derek Edwards of 
Clacton-on-Sea who had to stop 
sailing the boat due to ill health. 

“Rather than go through the 
trauma of selling it,” he says, “I 
decided to give it to The Spastics 
Society, who I'd always been par- 
ticularly fond of as a charity.” 

Derek Edwards, who used to 
be a boxes and dolls collector, 
was there with his wife to see the 
boat arrive at the centre’s moor- 
ing in Fowey, Cornwall. 

“I wasn’t really sad to see it 
go,” he says, “because it will be 
used for such a good cause. Many 
kids will benefit from it.” 

“Sweet Charity” is Church- 
town’s first boat suitable for 
deep sea trips. At the moment it 
is undergoing trials, but in early 
September the boat should be 
taking a group of children with 
cp on an expedition along the 


5p TV licence 


As from 1 September, the exist- 
ing 5p television licence scheme 
will be extended to disabled 
people in residential homes run 
by local authorities, voluntary 
and private bodies, and to shel- 
tered housing for disabled people 
run by housing associations. 

The new regulations were 
announced on 26 July by the 
Home Secretary, Leon Brittan, 
MP. He was answering a parlia- 
mentary question from Tim Yeo 
MP which originated from an 
enquiry to The Spastics Society. 

The TV _ Licence Records 
Office will let local authorities 
and other bodies know the new 
conditions of eligibility. 


Robert Jones (centre) with fellow competitors Anne Henly and 


Marcus Pugh on the Porthcaw! trials. 


The challenge ofa lifetime 


Robert Jones, who last year was a 
member of the Victory team for 
the Americas Cup, will be the 
first disabled venturer on Opera- 
tion Raleigh. In November he de- 
parts for the Bahamas and West 
Indies for three months of re- 
search and adventure. 

Operation Raleigh is a world- 
wide expedition for young peo- 
ple which, like is predecessor 
Operation Drake, aims to de- 
velop leadership qualities in 
young people and create oppor- 
tunities for the underprivileged. 

Over 4 years, 4,000 17-24 
year-olds from all over the world 
will take part in a variety of chal- 
lenging scientific and commun- 
ity aid projects, on land and at 
Sea. 4 

One handicapped person will 
be going on each three-month 
phase — 16 in all. 

Robert Jones was chosen for 
the first phase by the Duke of 
Edinburgh Award Scheme. But 
he still asked to take part inthe 


selection weekend for able- 
bodied applicants in Porthcawl 
on 7-8 July, though he has 
speech and walking difficulties. 
The trials were designed to 
stretch potential venturers both 
mentally and physically. Tests in- 


cluded navigation, river- 
crossing, cooking, acting and 
building a shelter. 


Although Robert had to opt 
out of some of them, he feels he 
gained a lot from the weekend. 
“It’s something everyone should 
do,” he says. 

Now he’s got to raise £600 to- 
wards the £2,800 it costs to send 
each venturer on the Operation. 

Robert will be one of the 
judges at a selection weekend 
for disabled people at Chur- 
chtown Farm, where he is a 
voluntary worker, in September. 

He’s determined to gain as 
much experience as possible be- 
fore he sets off. 

“It’s a fantastic opportunity for 
me,” he'says. 


Marathon prospects for disabled people 


The Windsor Great Park Half 
Marathon, which last year raised 
£23,000 in sponsorship money 
for The Spastics Society, is now 
open to both disabled and able- 
bodied competitors. 

A new trophy named after Ian 
Fowler, late controller of region- 
al appeals for the Society, will be 
presented to the first disabled 
athlete to cross the finishing line. 

Everyone who finishes the 
course will receive a medal anda 
certificate. There are other 
prizes as well including a special 
prize to the competitor with the 
greatest sponsorship. 
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Last year 12 competitors 
raised over £100 and 3 of them 
over £300. On 7 October, the 
day of the marathon, they will be 
presented with engraved goblets 
and champagne by John Cox, 
and Ann Hithersay. 

If you would like to join in, 
contact Mrs Alysia Hunt, Race 
Director, Windsor Great Park 
Half Marathon, 5 The Acre, Vic- 
toria Street, Windsor, Berks SL4 
1ER. Tel: 95 57970. Closing date 
7 September. 


Committee demands action 
continued from page 1 

have committed the govern- 
ment to introducing them. 

The shortage of nurses in neo- 
natal care was a direct result, it 
said, of the lack of staffing stan- 
dards, and “equally worrying” 


_ was the very low proportion of 


neonatal nurses qualified in in- 
tensive and special care. 

Lack of staff, equipment and 
back-up has led to a shortfall of 
intensive care cots, estimated at 
40 per cent in 1980/1. The Com- 
mittee called for each region to 
give “the greatest priority” to 
providing adequate intensive 
care and asked the Secretary of 
State to make available the 
necessary funding. 

All these areas are of immedi- 
ate concern to The Spastics Soci- 
ety who contributed a memor- 
andum to the Committee. 

“We warmly welcome this re- 
port,” said Amanda Jordan, the 
Society’s lobbyist, “particularly 
the call to the MSAC to put fears 
of unpopularity aside and in- 
clude minimum standards in its 
reports. This is something we 
asked for and it is good to have 
our stand vindicated.” 


The sweet face of charity — 


South Coast — possibly to Jerse 
or the Scilly Isles. 


It cost The Society’s Eastern: 
Region nearly £400 to transport. 
“Sweet Charity” by road from 
Walton in Suffolk, and they have” 
launched a special appeal to cov- 


er the cost. 


“Sweet Charity” in action. 


Moneyspinner 


lines in The Spastics Society’s 


Would you like a ruler that tells — 
the time and calculates the 
housekeeping, or a set of copper 
cannisters, or your own coat of 
arms and family tree? : 
These are some of the new 


, 
4 
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Card and Gift Catalogue for — 


1984, available now. 

There are 32 pages of value- 
for-money ideas as well as 12 
card designs which are exclusive 


to the Society and overprinted | 


with the Society’s name. 


“Last year we sent out 100,000 
catalogues and made a record-_ 
breaking £80,000,” said Maura — 
Greeting Card Co- | 


Taylor, 
ordinator. “This year we are 
trying to do better. We've 
selected our own items, and we 
are sending out 400,000 cata- 
logues.” 

Free copies from Maura 
Taylor, 12 Park Crescent, Lon- 
don WIN 4EQ, tel 01-636 5020, 
or from one of the Society’s affili- 
ated groups. 


Literary Contest 
continued from page 1 
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nomy. “Miss Bird shows a real ta- © 


lent in my opinion,” she said. 


And for “Stubble Burning”, 15- _ 


year-old Fay Robson won first 


prize for junior poetry. She was — 
inspired by the “impossible, dir- — 
ty” epidemic of stubble fires near _ 
her home in Saffron Waldon, — 


Essex, last summer. 

Second prizes in the adult sec- 
tion (£50) were won by Ian 
Watson for 
(fiction), Eileen Johnstone for 
“No more Demons for Me” 
(general interest), and Elizabeth 
Brown for “John Constable” 
(poetry). 

Junior second prizes (£15) 
went to Rebecca Osborne for 
“Alone in the Fog” (prose), and 


“So Full of Life” - 


to Sara Morgan for her poem — 


“What is Space?” 


Taking a breather- 
For this issue and September, 
Disability Now has been re- 


duced to 12 pages. This is to ] 


give the editorial staff time for 
a holiday! “ Ee Ailes 


If you would like to 

receive a free copy of 

the newspaper regularly, 

please send your name, © 
address and occupation 

to the Circulation Super- 

visor, Disability Now, 12 

Park Crescent, London 

WIN 4EQ. 


